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HOCK ME TO SLEEP, MOTHER. 


BY FLORENCE PERCY. 

Backward, torn backward. O Time. Ia your flight, 
Make me a child again jast for to night I 
Mother, come baek from that eeholeaw shore. 
Take me again to yoar heart as of yore. 

Kiss from my forehead the farrows of care. 
Smooth the few silver threads out of my hair. 
Over my slumbers your loving watch keep— 

Rock me to sleep, Mother, rock rue to sleep 1 
Backward, flow backward, O swift tide of years! 

I am so tired of tolls and of tears; 

Toil without recompense, tears all in vain— 

Take them and give me my childhood again! 

I have grown weary of dost and decay, 

Weary of flinging my soul-wealth away. 

Weary of sowing for others to reap— 

Rock me to sleep* Mother, rock me to sleep! 

Tired of the hollow, the base, and untrue. 
Mother, O Mother, my heart calls for you! 

Many a summer the grass has grown green. 
Blossomed and faded, our faces between. 

Yet with Btrong yearning, and passionate pain. 
Long I to night for your presence again; 

Come from the silence so long and so deep— 
Rock me to sleep. Mother, rock me to Bleep I 
Into my heart’s depths. In dayB that have flown. 
No love like thine. Mother, ever has shone; 

No other's loving abides and endures 
Faithful, unselfish, and patient like yonrs; 

None like a Mother can charm away pain 
From the sick soul, and the world-weary brain ; 
Slumbers soft, calm, o'er my heavy lids creep— 
Rock me to sleep, Mother, rock me to sleep! 
Come, let yoar brown hair just lighted with gold. 
Fall on yoar shoulders again as of old. 

Let it fall over my forehead to-night. 

Shading my faint eyes away from the light; 

For with its snnny-edged shadows, once more 
Haply will throng the bright visions of yore; 
Lovingly, softly, its bright biHowa Bweep— 

Rock me to sleep. Mother, rock me to sleep! 
Mother, dear Mother, the years have been long 
Since I last hushed to your lullaby song. 

Since then and in my sool it shall seem. 
Womanhood's years have been bat a dream. 
Clasped in yoar arms in a living embrace. 

With yoar light, lashes just sweeping my face, 
Never hereafter to wake or to weep. 

Rock me to sleep, Mother, rock me to sleep! 



EYE AND EAR. 


Of all the woes mankind Inherits, 

1 think it most compassion merits. 

To be both, blind and deaf; 

Yet men, so strange their natures are, 
Will all this weight of suffering bear, 
And seek for no reflet 
When sunset paints the western sky, 

I show to Idlers, sauntering by. 

What wonders there 1 And; 

And when they can but ill afford 
A hasty glance or careless word, 

I know that they are blind. 

The splendors of the Summer day. 

The graceful forma, and tints so gay. 
Of every flower and tree, 

I mark with ever new delight. 

And marvel that so fair a sight 
So few have eyes to see. 

At dawn, what loyal strains of praise 
The fea th e red congregation raise. 

To Him who made tbem alL 
Yet how those senseless souls abound. 
On whom, a doll, unheeded sound. 
These tuneful tributes falL 


The solemn singing of the breeza 
Through arches of umbrageous trees, 

When Autumn days draw near. 

The breaking waves, the plashing fall. 

The Maker’s voice in each and all, 

How few have earn to hear? 

Ye blind and deaf, yoar ills allied. 

Of folly, carelessness, and pride, 

F ue ft ait will ever be; 

Bat mortify yoar self-conceit. 

And come and sit at Nature’s feet. 

And you shall hear and see. 

MONOSYLLABIGS. 

The late Professor Addison Alexander, D. 
D. is the author of this remarkable composi¬ 
tion, which first appeared in the Princeton 
Magazine. 

Think not that stren-th lies ia the big ronnd word. 

Or tbit the brief and plain moat needs be weak. 

To whom can this be true who once hie heard 
The cry for help, the tongne that all men epeak, 
When want, or woe. or fear la in the throat. 

So that each word gasped out la like a shriek 
Pre aed from the sore heart, or a strange wild note. 

Soog by some fay or Bend. There ia a strength ’ 
tV hich dies If stretched too far. or span too fine. 

Which has more height than breadth, more depth 
. than length— 

Let hot this foreo of thought and speech be mine. 

And he that will may take the fleck, fat phrase. 
Which glows and barns not thongh it gleam and shine 
Light, bnt no beat—a flash bat not » blaza ! 

Nor Is it mere sirergth that the short word boasts. 

It serves of more than fignt or storm to tell, 

The roar of wares that clash on rock bound coasts. 

The crash of tall trees when the wild wind swells. 
The roar or gnus, the groans or men that dig 
On blood-stained fields. It has a rolce as well 
For them that far oflTon their sick beds lie ; 

For thorn that weep, for them that mourn the dead ; 
For them tha t laogh- and dance, and clap the hand; 

To joy's quick step as well as grfer’s slow tread. 

The sweet, plain words we learnt at first keep time. 

And though the theme he Bad. or gay, or grand. 

With each, with all, these may be made to chime. 

In thought, or speech, or Bong, In prose or rhyme. 


TERRIBLE ADVENTURE ON A VOL¬ 
CANO. 

Mr.Carl Steigman visited Mount Hecla, in 
Iceland, just before its terrible eruption of 
1845, and the following is his narrative ol a 
fearful adventure which happened to him up¬ 
on that snbline and desolate elevation : 

Having seenred a guide, I set out at an ear¬ 
ly hour, on the morning following my arrival 
in Salsun (at the foot of the extinct volcano), 
praying for fair weather, good luck, and a safe 
return. The scenery, even from the first, was 
so different from any I had ever seen outside 
of Iceland as to be worthy of a better descrip¬ 
tion than I am able to give. Suffice it to say 
that, as you push on, ascending summit after 
summit on your way to the great and awful 
center of all, you find the danger, dreariness 
and desolation increase to the most terrible 
sublimity, till at last when you do finally 
stand on the highest point in this, unliving 
world of chaos, you instinctively pray God, 
with an icy shudder shivering through your 
miserable frame, to restore you to the life you 
seem to have left forever behind you. 

O how shall I attempt to convey to any 
mind the awful scene of desolation that sur¬ 
rounded me, when at last I stood more than 
four thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
on the highest peak of barren Hecla! Six 
mortal hours—three on horseback and three 
on foot—had I been clambering upwards from 
the world below; and now, among the very 
clouds that rolled and swept around me I 
stood ia a world of lava mountains; ice and 
snow—the lava black as midnight, the snow 
of blinding whiteness—and not in all that re¬ 
gion a tree, a bush, a shrub, a blade, or even 
a solitary living thing, excepting myself and 
guide. Far a3 the eye could reach, when the 
moving clouds permitted me to see, was a 
succession ofblack, rugged hills, snow-crown¬ 
ed peaks, glistening glaciers, and ice-bound 
streams, into whose inanimate solitude no 
human foot had ever penetrated—a world 
without plant or life—the very abomination 
of desolation—filled with yawning chasms, 
dreadful abysses and midnight caves which 
have never echoed any sound bnt the thunders 
of heaven, and the groanings and convulsions 
of earth. So wild and terrible was the scene 
that I felt a strange thrill, like madness, rush 
through my shivering frame, and quiver about 
my dizzy brain, and I shouted to break the 
stillness of death, and heard my voice come 
dismally back in a hundred echoes, till it 


seemed to be lost in the bowels of the nnpro 
ductive earth. 

Wrapping one of the blankets about me, to 
protect me from the freezing cold, and cau¬ 
tiously using my pointed stick to try every 
foot of ground before me, I now began to 
move about, over blocks, and heaps, and hills 
oflava, and across narrow chasms, and pit-falls 
and patches of snow and ice, my faithful 
guide keeping near, and often warning me to 
be careful of my steps. In this manner I at 
length ascended a ridge of considerable ele- 
vstion, stumbling^my way to the top, and 
then displacing fragments - of lava that rolled 
crashing down behind me. As yet I had 
seen no signs of the mouth of the crater, which, 
eighty years before had vomited forth its ter¬ 
rific and desolating streams of melt ed black 
sand; but on reaching the summit of this ridge, 
I looked down into a sort of basin, open at 
the lower side, and having some three or 
four deep seams or chasms in its center, into 
which the melting snow and ice on its sides 
were running in small streams. A peculiar 
and not very agreeable odor came up with a 
thin, smoky vapor, and I fancied I could hear 
a distant sound, something between a gurgle 
and a ramble. 

“ I suppose this is the original crater,” I said, 
turning to the guide. 

The fellow was as pale as death, and every 
feature expressed surprise allied to fear. 

“ What is the -matter ?” I quickly demand- - 
ed, “ have you never seen this spot before?”' 

“ I have seen this place before, master,” 
he replied, “ but never anything like this. 
When I was here last there was no hollow 
here, but only a level plain of snow and ice.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed I, feeling strangely 
interested; " what then, do you infer ? that 
there is about to be a fresh eruption ?” 

“ I fear so, master; what else can have 
caused this change? You see there is heat 
below, which has melted the thick glacier, 
and only a few streaks of ice now remain 
upon parts of the sides while the centre is 
gone.” 

“ And the ground here has a slight feeling 
of warmth, tool" I rejoined, as I bent down 
and laid my hand upon it. 

“ Let us leave master 1” returned the fellow, 
hurriedly, looking round wirh an expression 
of alarm. ‘ “I do not like to remain here; we 
may be destroyed at any moment. Let us 
hasten down and report what we have seen.” 

“ ^ a Ti” said I, feeling strangely interested 
and fascinated by the perilous novelty, “ I 
do not think there is any immediate danger - 
for the snow and ice, it is plain to be seen, 
have melted slowly, and before I go away, 
never to return, I should like to venture into 
this basin and look down into one of these 
chasms." 

“ Oh no, master! ” replied the guide, with 
nervous anxiety; “do not do it, it might cost' 
you your life.” 

“ At least I will risk it, if you will agree to 
wait for me,” said I, fully determined on the 
venture, even though I were to go without 
his consent _ W- 

“ I will Wait,” he answered, “ but remem¬ 
ber, master, you go down against my advice.” 

The crater or hollow was about fifty feet 
in depth, with gently sloping sides; and using 
my pointed stick with the greatest care, I 
forthwith began the descent, often stopping 
to try the temperature of the lava with my 
band, and finding it gradually grow warm aa 
I proceeded, though not sufficiently so as to 
excite any alarm. In a short time I reach¬ 
ed the bottom, and stood on the verge of one 
of the seams or chasms, which opened far, far 
down into the heart of the mountain. It was 
about four feet in width, zigzag in shape, and 
emitted strongly the peculiar odor before men¬ 
tioned. A small trickling stream from a 
melting layer of ice above was running into 
it; but I could only see that it was lost in 
the deep darkness below, from which came 
up a kind of hissing, boiling, surging,'sound, 
with something Eke a rumbEng shock at in¬ 
tervals, and gentle puffs of heated air. 

The place, the scene, and wi thal the sense 
of danger connected with it, held me there 
with a sort of magnetic fascination, and I soon 


found myself strongly tempted to make a fatal 
plunge into the awful abyss. Knowing by ex¬ 
perience that reason is not always able to 
control the actions in such cases, I forced my¬ 
self back a few feet, but still remained near 
the opening, deaf to the entreaties of my 
frightened guide, who now began to implore 
me to return before it should be too late. 

As the dread volcano had not been in ac¬ 
tion for more than thirty years before his 
birth, I believed that he could know no more 
of the danger than myself, and therefore pre- * 
ferred to act from the dictates of my own 
feelings rather than his fears; and as I was 
to pay him well for his services, felt but little 
disposed to be hurried from a place which it 
had cost me so much time, money and troub¬ 
le to visit. 

Giving no heed, therefore, to his earnest 
solicitations, I now resolved to sound,if possi¬ 
ble, the depth of the chasm before me, and 
then proceed to inspect the others; and for 
this purpose I pried off from a larger one a 
small block of lava, and advancing to the 
very edge of the chasm, dropped it down, and 
listened to hollow reverberations, as it went 
bounding frem side to side, long after it was 
lost .to the eye. The depth was so immense 
that 1 heard it for more than a minute, and 
then the sound seemed rather to die out from 
distance than to cease because thp b lock had 
reached its destination. It was an awful 
deplh.'.'and fearfully impressed me with the 
terrible; and as I drew back with a shudder, 
a girkSmf hot, sulphurous air rushed androared 
upward, followed by a steam-like vapor, and 
a heavy, hollow sound, as if a cannon had 
been discharged far down in the bowel of the 
earth. 

This new manifestation of the power of na¬ 
ture fairly startled me into a desire for fight, 
and I had already turned for the purpose, 
when suddenly there came a sort of rumbling 
crash, and the ground, shaking, heaving and 
rolling under me, began to crumble off into 
the dread abyss. I was thrown down, and, 
on my bands and knees, praying God for mer¬ 
cy, was crumbling over it and upward, to 
save myself from a most horrible fate, when 
two blocks, rolling together, cangbt my feet 
and legs between them, and without actually 
crushing;., held them &3 if in a vice. Then 
came another crash and crumble, the lava 
shd away from behind me, and I was left up¬ 
on the very verge of the awful gulf, now 
widened to some fifteen or twenty feet, down 
into which I looked wi th horror-strained eyes, 
only to see darkness and death below, and 
breathe the almost suffocating vapors that 
rushed up from that seemingly bottomless pit. 

Oh, the horrors of that awful realization, 
what pen or tongue can portray them ?— 
there a helpless but conscious prisoner, sus¬ 
pended over the mouth of a black and heat¬ 
ed abyss, to be hurled downward by the next 
great throe of trembling nature. 

“ Help! help! help! for the love of God, 
help I” I screamed in the very agony of wild 
despair. . 

I'looked up and around to catch a glimpse 
of my guide ; but he was gone, and I bad 
nothing to rely on but the mercy of heaven; 
and I prayed God, as I never prayed before,, 
for a forgiveness of my sins, that they might 
not follow me to judgement. It might be a 
second, it might be a minute, it might be an 
hour that I should have thus to undergo a 
living death, but be the time long or short, 

I felt there was no escape from a doom that 
even now makes me grow pale and shudder 
when I think of it Above me was a clear 
blue sky—beneath me a black and horrible 
abyss—around me sickening vapors that made 
my brain grow dizzy. Rambling and hissing 
sounds warned me" that another convulsion 
might occur at any moment, and another 
would be the last of me. Home and friends 
I should never see again, and my tomb would 
be the volcanic Hecla! I strove with the 
madness of desperation to disengage my im¬ 
prisoned Embs, but I might as well have at- 
; tempted to move a mountain. There I was, 
fixed and fastened for the terrible death I was 
awaiting. Oh, God of mercy 1 what a fate l 


Suddenly I heard a shout, and looking 
around, I beheld, with feelings that I cannot 
describe, my faithful guide hastening down 
the rugged sides of the crater to my relief 
He had fled in terror at the first alarming de¬ 
monstration, but bad nobly returned to save 
me, if possible, by risking bis life for mine. 
May God reward him as he deserves. 

“ I warned you, master,” he said, as he came 
up panting, his eyes half starting from his 
head, and hlk whole countenance expressing 
commingled terror and pity. 

“Yon did! you did !” cried I, “but oh! 
forgive and save me!” 

“ You are already forgiven, master, and I 
will save you if I can—save you or perish 
with you.” 

Instantly lie set to work with his iron- 
pointed stick to break the lava around my 
limbs, but had scarcely made any progress 
when again the earth trembled, and the 
blocks parted, one of them rolling down into 
the yawning chasm with a dull, hollow sound, 

I sprang forward—I seized a hand of the 
guide—we both straggled hard, and the next 
moment we had both fallen, locked in each 
other’s arms, upon the solid earth above. I 
was free, but still upon the verge of the pit, 
and any moment we might both be hurled 
to destruction. 

“ Quick, master !” cried the guide; “ up ! 
npl and run for your life." 

I staggered to my feet with a wild -cry of 
hope and fear, and half supported by toy faith¬ 
ful companion, hurried up the sloping sides 
of the crater. As we reached the ridge above, 
the ground shook with a heavy explosion, 
and looking back, I beheld with horror a dark, 
smoking pit, where we had so lately stood. 
And then, without waiting to see more, I 
turned and fled over the rough ground as fast 
as my bruised limbs would let me. 4Ye reach¬ 
ed our horses in safety, and hurrying down 
the mountain gave the alarm to the villagers, 
who joined us in our flight across the coun¬ 
try till a safe distance was gained. Here I bade 
adieu to my faithful guide, rewarding him as 
a man grateful for the preservation of his life 
might be supposed to do. A few days later, 
when the long extinct Hecla was again con¬ 
vulsing the island and sending forth its migbt- 
y tongues of fire and streams of melted lava 
I was far away from the sublime and awful 
scene, thanking God I was alive to tell -the 
story of my wonderful escape from a burning 
tomb. 

THE CHILD IN THE GRAVE. 

BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

There was sorrow in the house—there was 
sorrow in the neart; for the youngest child, 
a little boy of four years of age, the only son, 
his parents’ present joy and future hope, was 
dead. Two daughters they had, indeed, old¬ 
er than their boy—the eldest was almost old 
enough to be confirmed—amiable, sweet girls 
they both were; but the lost child is always 
the dearest, and he was the youngest, and a 
sod. It was a heavy triaL The sisters sor¬ 
rowed as young hearts sorrow, and were 
much afflicted by their parents’ grief; the 
father was weighed down by the affliction; 
but the mother was quite overwhelmed by 
the terrible blow. By night and by day she 
devoted herself to her sick child, watched 
him, lifted him up, carried him about, done 
everything for him herself. She had felt as 
if he were a part of herself She «ould not 
bring herself to believe that he was dead— 
that he should be laid in a coffin and conceal¬ 
ed in the grave. God would not take the 
child from her, O no 1 And when he was ta¬ 
ken, and she could no longer refuse tc believe 
the truth, she exclaimed in her wild grief:— 
“ God has not ordained this! He has heart¬ 
less ageuts here on earth ! They do what 
they list—they harken not to a mother's 
prayers!” 

She dared, in her woe, to arraign the Most 
High; and then came dark thoughts—the 
thoughts of death—everlasting death—that 
human beings returned as earth to earth, and 
then alt was over. Amid thoughts morbid 
and. impious as these, there could be nothing 


to console her, and she sank into the deepest 
depths of despair. 

In these hours of deepest distress she could 
not weep. She thought of the young daugh¬ 
ters who were left to her; husband’s tears fell 
on her brow, but she did not look up at him 
—her thoughts were with her dead child; her 
whole heart and soul were wrapped up in re¬ 
calling every reminiscence of the lost one,every 
syllable of his infantile prattle. 

The day of the funeral came. She had not 
slept the night- before, but toward morning 
she was overcome by fatigue, and sank for a 
short time into repose. During that time the 
coffin was removed into another apartment, 
and the cover was screwed down with as lit¬ 
tle noise as possible. 

When she awoke she arose and wished to 
see her child. Then her husband, with tears 
in his eyes, told her, “We have closed the 
coffin: it had to be done.” 

“When the Almighty is so hard on me," 
she exclaimed, “why should human beings be 
kinder?” and she burst into tears. 

The coffin was carried to the grave.—The 
inconsolable mother sat with her young 
daughters. She looked at them, bnt she did 
not see them; her thoughts had nothing more 
to do with home; she gave herself up to 
wretchedness, and it tossed her about-as the 
sea tosses the ship which has lost its helmsman 
and its rudder. Thus passed the day of the 
funeral, and several days followed amid the 
same uniform, heavy grief. With tearfnl eyes 
and melancholy looks her afflicted family 
gazed at her. She did not care for what com¬ 
forted them. What could they say to change 
the current of her mournful thoughts? 

It seemed as if sleep had fled from her for¬ 
ever; it alone would be her best friend 
strengthen her frame, and recall peace to her 
mind. Her family persuaded her to keep her 
bed, and she lay there as still as if buried in 
sleep. One night her husband had Estened to 
her breathing, and believing from it that she 
had at length found repose and relief, be 
clasped his hands, prayed for her, and for them 
all, then sank into a peaceful slumber. While 
sleeping soundly he did not perceive that 
she rose, dressed herself, and softly left the 
room and the house; to go—whither her 
thoughts wandered by day and by night—to 
the grave that hid her child. She passed 
quietly through the garden oat, to the fields, 
beyond which the road led outside of the town 
to the churchyard. Yo one saw her, and she 
saw no one. 

It was a fine night; the stars were shining 
brightly, and the air was mild, although it 
was the 1st, of September. She entered the 
churchyard, and went to tha little grave; it 
looked like one great boquet of sweet-scented 
flowers. She threw herself down and bowed 
her head over the grave, as if she could thro’ 
the solid earth behold her little boy, whose 
smile she remembered so vividly. The affec¬ 
tionate expression of his eyes, even npon hi3 
sick bed, was never, never to be forgotten.— 

How speaking had not his glance been when 
she had bent over bim, and taken the little 
band he was himself too weak to raise. As 
she had sat by his couch, so now she sat by 
his grave; bather team might flow freely over 
the sod that covered him. - | 

“Wouldst thou descend to thy child?” said 
a voice close by. 

It sounded so clear, so deep,its tones went 
to her heart. She looked and near her stood 
a man wrapped in a large mourning cloak, 
with a hood drawn over the head; but she 
could see the countenance under this. It was 
severe, yet encouraging; his eyes were bright 
as those of youth. 

“Descend to my child!” she repeated j 
and there waa the agony of despair in her 
voice. 

“Darest thou follow me?” asked the' figure 
“I am Death I” 

She bowed her assent. Then it seemed all 
at once as if every star in the heavens above 
shone with the light of the moon. She saw 
the many colored Sowers on the surface of the 
grave move like a flattering jprment.—She- 
sank, and the figure threw his _ dark cloak 
around her. It became night—the eight of 
death. She sank deeper than the spade cmM 
reach. The churchyard lay like a toot abova 
i her head. 
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i e i.i jiik that err -loped her, glided to one 
’■ '• She stood ir, an immense hall, whose 
’Strercitieg were I it in the distance. It was 
is! around her ; hut before her stood, and in 
me Moment w.s clasped to h r In art, her 
t third, who smli-.d on her in beauty far sur 
ring what he had possessed before. She 
u t ea J a cry, though it was scarcely audible 
c lose hy and then far away, and afterwards 
mc again, came delightful music. Never 
Wore had such glorious, such blessed sounds 
u .iehed her ears. They rang from the other 
side of the thick curtain—black as night— 
that separated the hall from the boundless 
apace oF eternity. 

‘My sweet mother! my own mother!”she 
heard her child exclaim. It was his well 
Known, most beloved voice ; and kiss followed 
kiss in rapturous joy. At length the child 
.cointed to the sable curtain. 

“There is nothing so charming up yonder on 
earth, mother. Look, mother! look at them 
alt!. That is felicity 1” 
ffhe mother.'saw nothing—nothing in the 
direction to which tho child pointed, except 
darkness like that of night. She saw with 
‘earthly eyes. She did not see as did the child 
whom God had called to himself. She heard, 
i"deed, sounds—music ; but she did not un¬ 
derstand the words that were conveyed in 
these exquisite tones. 

“I can fly now,” said the child; “I can fly 
with all the other happy children, away, even 
into the presence of God. I wish so much to 
go ;tbut if you cry on as you are crying now, 
I eannot leave you, and yet I should be so 
,;’ad to go. May I not ? You will come 
back soon, will you not, dear mother?” 

“O, stay! 0, stay!”she cried, “only one 
moment more! Let me gaze on you one mo¬ 
ment more! Let me kiss you, and hold you 
a moment longer in my arms!” 

And she kissed him and held him fash — 
Then her name was called from above—the 
tones were those of piercing grief. What 
could they be ? 

“Hark,” said the child, “it is my father 
calling on you.” 

And again in afew seconds, deep sobs were 
heard, as of children weeping. 

“These are my sister’s voices,” said the 
child. “Mother, you have not surely forgot¬ 
ten them.” 

Then she remembered those who were left 
behind. A deep feeling of anxiety prevaded 
her mind: she gazed intently before her, and 
spectres seemed to hover around her: she fan¬ 
cied that she knew some of them; they float¬ 
ed through the Hall of death, on towards the 
dark curtain, and here they vanished - Would 
her husband, her daughters appear there?— 
No ; their lamentations were still to be beard 
from above. She had nearly forgotten them 
for the dead. 

“Mother, the bells of heaven are ringing,” 
said the child : “now thesunofheaven is about 
to rise.” 

And an overwhelming, blinding light stream¬ 
ed around her. The child was gone and she 
felt herself lifted up. She raised her head and 
saw she was lying in the church yard, upon 
the grave of her child. But in her dream, God 
had become a prop for her feet and light for 
her mind. She threw herself upon her knees 
and prayed : 

“Forgive me, O Lord, my God, that I 
wished to detain an everlasting soul from its 
flight into eternity, and that I forgot my du¬ 
ties to the living Thou hast graciously spared 
tome!” 

And as she uttered this prayer it appeared 
as if her heart felt lightened of the burden that 
crushed it. Then the sun broke forth in all its 
splendor, a little bird sang over her head, and 
all the church bells began to ring the matin 
chimes All seemed holy around her; her 
heart seemed to have drunk in faith and holi¬ 
ness ; she acknowledged the might and mercy 
of God; she remembered her duties and felt a 
longing to return again to her home. She 
hurried thither,, and, leaning over her still 
sleeping husband, she awoke him with the 
touch of her warm lips on his cheek. Her 
words were those of love and consolation, 
and in a tone of mild resignation, she exclaim¬ 
ed. “God’s will is the best!” 

Her husband and her daughters were as¬ 
tonished at the change in her, and her hus¬ 
band asked her, 

“Where did you ao suddenly acquire this 
strength—this pious resignation?” 

And she smiled on him and her daughters 
as she replied, 

“I derived it from God, by the grave of my 
child.” 


Items from Secessia. —A young mute, who 
gays he is of Spanish parentage, and shows 
considerable proof that he is no imposter, says 
he has been all through the revolted states, and 
ha* just returned by way of Manassas. He 
made in our presence a pencil sketch of the 

f osition at Memphis, with its fortified bluffs. 

le says there are nine submarine batteries in 
the river, and 38 cannon mounted on the bluffs. 
He says there are 412 guns mounted at Ma¬ 
nassas, 312 of them 36 pounders, and 85 or 90 
of them rifled, and 42 regiments there. He 
says the Southern soldiers think it mean to 
‘ submit to discipline, and to obey an officer is 
to make themselves slaves in the estimation 
of their fellows. It goes against the grain for 
planters’ sons to obey orders. They have an 
idea that their cause is like the old Revolution. 
Thev are wholly misled by their leaders, and 
fully believe that Lincoln was never legally 
elected. He brought back some pamphlets 
‘ from the South, which will soon be republished 
here, to show the extent of the delusion among 
the mass of the people. Thei r embarrassmen ts 
are very great, and they must soon whip them¬ 
selves if we do not whip them.— N. T. 
Independent, leb. 13. 


The Gallaudet Guide and Deaf Mutes’ 
Comp amos, is the title of a monthly paper now 
issued in this city for the first time, though in 
the third year of its existence. The articles 
are of general interest to the Deaf Mutes to 
whose interests it is devoted, or those more 
fortunate in speech and hearing. Local matters 
at the Asylum are treated of intelligently, the 
question of a Massachusetts Asylum is ably 
discussed with conclusions against the project, 
a little belligerent disposition is manifested by 
the editor, who is apparently bound to have 
hi* say. though mute, the matrimonial destiny 
of mutes is recorded, and a little of every thing 
interesting, instructive or amusing is added to 
the fund. ' It is a good paper, altogether, and 
must be a favorite with the deaf mutes of the 
United States .—Bsrtfiird Cfcwresii^. 14&- 
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! HARTFORD, CT., MARCH, 1862. 

NOTICE. 

^^“Subscribers who do not get their pa¬ 
pers regularly, will please give notice of the 
fact to DeWitt Tocslet, 

Am. Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Hartford, Conn. 

We are obliged to beg the indulgence of 
our friends for the tardiness with which the 
Guide has, so far, made its appearance. The 
reason why we were so long in getting out 
the January number, is given in our remarks 
on Carolus' “Word,” in another column; and 
the February number was retarded by the 
i combined effects of tho delay tVms occasioned 
in egnimencirig its preparation, and of an ac¬ 
cident by which (through the carelessness of 
our hired compositor, the only person not a 
deaf.mute connected with the establishment.) 
several columns were reduced to a partial 
state of “pi,” just a3 we were going to press. 
The latter reason also accounts for the faulty 
typographical appearance of that issue, as the 
damaged parts were replaced in a great hurry. 
Our arrangements are, however, now in good 
trim; and we are confident of avoiding in fu¬ 
ture all such accidents and delays, as vexa¬ 
tious to ourselves as they are to our subscri¬ 
bers. 

It is with much pleasure that we present to 
onr readers the first instalment of our long- 
promised Agricultural Department, from the 
pen of one of the most gifted of mutes, whose 
articles are no strangers to the columns of the 
Guide ; and assure them of our hopes to be 
able each month to offer an equally interest¬ 
ing and instructive column for the especial 
benefit of our farming friends. 

The third of those valuable religious articles 
by C. H. T. appears in this number. Others 
will follow in due course of time. 

An esteemed Vrofessor in one of our oldest 
Institutions contributes an article on “Fair 
Deaf-mute Salaries,” which is well worth 
reading. His position is well chosen, and his 
deductions cannot be disputed. 

A carefully compiled “Record of the Rebel¬ 
lion,” which it is our design to continue regu¬ 
larly, and whieh will be useful for reference, 
will be found on another page. 

And in conclusion, let us ask you to do all 
you can to get new subscribers for the Guide, 
The “hard times” are passing away, the war 
will in all probability soon come to a trium- 
phanijend; < and we trust you will not let 
“the deaf-mutes taper” aie or drag itselfalorg 
with difficulty for lack of efficient support, 

RATHERPBRSONAO. 

Our friend Carolus launches over a column 
of his wrath at the head of“ Somebody about the 
Guide," in this number. He says we lambast¬ 
ed him on the stage and used soft words to him 
behind the scenes. This is trne. Our com¬ 
ments on his letter were by no means just or 
proper. We sent asubstitute couched in more 
polite language, the next day; butour intent¬ 
ions were defeated by a number of our letters 
to Mr. Svle being,—for some reason, obvious 
enough, no doubt, to the gentlemen of the 
Post Office Department, but an unfathomable 
mystery to us—detained somewhere between 
Bangor and Hartford for two or three weeks, 
to which delay is also to be ascribed the Jan¬ 
uary and February numbers being so late in 
making their appearance. Supposing that the 
substitute would appear instead of the first 
copy we sent, the tone of our private letters 
to Carolus was such that he has good ground 
for this complaint. He peck? at the grammar 
etc. of our article, and with justice though not 
with politeness. It was written in great 
haste while we were very ill; it was set up 
m haste and contains some typographical er¬ 
rors. Upon considering the matter we think 
we have treated Carolus as unjustly as he 
treated Mr. Smith. 

But we deny positively and wholly, that 
we ever wrote, said or thought that Carolus 
ever wrote or said anything unjust or ungen¬ 
erous concerning Mr. Smith or any otberper- 
son. We wrote that we did not intentional¬ 
ly asperse Mr. Smith; and the printer left 
out the word “not” by accident If Carolus 
— as it seems from the ado he makes about it 
—thinks we wrote that sentence just as it 
stands, we are, in his opinion, a dunce. We 
plead guilty to having used the word ‘asperse’ 
—the wrong word in the wrong place. 

Carolus “ defies the editor," etc. We do 
not like to stand defied; and therefore we 
will say: 

I. Carolus says he “ didn’t find fault with 
Senexs, J. R. B's, and R P’s, articles on un¬ 
reasonable grounds.” In his letter be said 
that “most of the articles were unfit for mutes 
or anybody else to read." Now two-thirds, if 
not more, of the articles published in the 
Guide during 1861, were from Senex, J. R. 
B., R. P., The Manual ABC, and Mr. Flou¬ 
rnoy. We grant that one or two were “un¬ 
fit" etc but the greater part by no means. 

II. He says he “did not blame Mr. Smith 
tor inserting these articles.” If calling the 
greater part of an editor’s articles unfit to be 
read, is not to blame him or to call him a fool, 
then we shall have to study our ABC’s a 
while longer. 


Ill He says we “revealed his status.” He 
never gave us any information concerning his 
“status” till long after the January number 
was out We never heard of him that we are 
aware of, till he wrote us. We may possibly 
have seen his name in the Annals or else¬ 
where. ii: 

IY He “demands that the public have the 
benefit ol soft words.” We do not quite un¬ 
derstand this. He is at liberty to publish 
anything contained in our private letters,hav- 
ing a bearing on this point. Onr private let¬ 
ters were vastly more polite than our editorial 
we grant. ■ V 

We consider Carolus’ articles among" the 
very best, in point of literary merit; and in 
other respects, that have appeared in the 
Guide. He has no equal m elegance, sim¬ 
plicity and straight-forwardness, save only in 
Philip, the author of “ Belligerent Noi.es.” 
We are very sorry that we were so hasty pnd 
that we, with so little reason, flew in th. .face 
of one whose articles we value so highly. ’ 

Carolus is a gentleman—an honest, high- 
minded man ; though he is a little too impul¬ 
sive. But he forgot that to speak disparag¬ 
ingly of another person from behind atiom de 
plume is not the mark of a gentleman. No 
gentleman will assail another man and then 
dodge behind a nom deplume’, he can so as¬ 
sail a man's opinions, hut not his person. Two 
noms deplume can call each other fools and 
rascals ad libitum. Bad Raphael Palette been 
the real name of the author of “ The Diamond 
Seeker,” Cassicellaur.us, Jr. would never have 
seen the light. By firing at our predecessor 
over our shoulder, Carolus placed us in a very 
uncomfortable position, whereat we foolishly 
got angry. His complaints as to the past 
character of the Guide should rather have 
appeared in December. 

In conclusion we would say to Carolus that 
we would like to take our difficulty thus: 
“ 2pxx=x-f-y.” The Editor will apologise if 
the result shows that he was wrong. Bela¬ 
boring each other with blows and bespatter¬ 
ing each other with Billingsgate, can do no 
earthly good whatever. Our space forbids 
further remarks. 


O UR LETTER BAG. j 

The following comes to us with a request 
for its publication in the Guide: of course we 
comply. The writer calls our allusion to his 
avocation a “slur.” If he will turn to the 
paragraph containing this “slur,” he will find 
that it is placed under the head of injudicious¬ 
ness. He will perceive that we were com¬ 
menting oh the consequences of certain ill 
advised acts: we were reasoning upon ab¬ 
stract right and wrong. Tho three gentlemen 
referred to were personally unknown, to the 
committee, so were the Directors of the Asy¬ 
lum. Now for a bargeman, a shoemaker and 
a clerk on one side, undertake to bandy mere 
assertions and counter assertions with the 
Directions of the Institution, venerable men 
occupying the very highest social station, on 
the other, was, to say the least of it very un¬ 
wise. Had the former been immaculate as 
angels, and the latter reprobates, the unwis¬ 
dom would have been just the same; the ver¬ 
dict of men acquainted with neither persons ■ 
nor circumstances would not have been differ¬ 
ent ; they would still have “looked upon the 
externals of present circumstances.” 

The writer goes on to cast a very ungentle- 
manly slur upon us. We will not descend to 
replying to the dirty thing. We will say, 
however, in explanation, that theqrosition 
formerly occupied by Mr. Clerc aud latterly 
by Mr. Ballard, was tendered to us by Mr. 
Turner; we declined, but afterwards, dircum- 
stances having rendered it inconvenient for 
u$ to continue our studies, we signified that 
we would accept it were it still open to us.— 
It had already been given to Mr. Tonsley. 
however. On this probably the writer bases 
his thrust. Under present circumstances we 
would not accept a situation at Hartford or 
any other place. 

Mr. Chamberlain is a man of superior in¬ 
tellect; he ranks an equal among our Booths, 
Burnetts, Carlins and Denisons; he is not 
ashamed but proud of his avocation—as every 
honest man should be—no snobbishness can 
be laid at his door. We are exceedingly s.jr- 
ry that he should have acted the part of “Poor 
Tray” in his “expedition against Hartford.” 
He has altogether too much sense to fly in 
our face after the manner of our friend the 
•‘Bargeman.” 

The last paragraph in the “card” is simply 
ridiculous—a parallel to the fable of the beetle, 
which, haviug turned over on its back, ex¬ 
claimed in wonder: “ Why, I’ve turned the 
world upside down 1” 

OUR AVOCATIONS. 

Mr. Editor:—You will oblige me by giving 
this card an insertion in jour paper. 

In the February No., I noticed in one of 
your editorials some epithets respecting my¬ 
self and Messrs. Chamberlain and Smith. 
You called us a “Boston bargeman," a “Read¬ 
ing shoemaker” and a “clerk in a Registry of 
Deeds.” These expressions are in bad taste, 
but I see your real motives. Although I 
wish to see you fairly established as a teacher 
at the American Asylum, I do not think these 
silly slurs at our honorable avocations, were 
well calculated to please the reverend super¬ 
intendent of the Asylum. 

In regard to our avocations, I am content 
with my being a bargeman, for it enables me 
to support my family decently ; the shoema¬ 
king business of my Sooth Reading friend, is 
by no means congruous with his sup erior in - 


teliigence; but he is compelled to support his 
family tnereby; and Mr. Smith is happy at 
his desk, for in fact his avocation is a thing 
which you yourself would not despise. 

I tell you sir, that it is far more honorable 
to tug at the oar, drive the awl, and write 
deeds, than stand with shivering legs aud 
chattering teeth, (I understand it is always 
intensely cold at Bangor,> in expecting to 
succeed some resigning or defunct Professor 
at the Asylum. 

In conclusion, it gives me much satisfaction 
to learn, that the effect of the move in Massa¬ 
chusetts, has been beneficial on the Asylum, 
as well as other institutions, for they have 
begun to show cleaner faces. 

TnE Boston Bargeman. 

C. D.—“Articulation” exploded long ago. 
The experiments which we wanted to see tried 
were, for instance, Mr. Jacobs' “ Methodical 
Signs,” <fcc. If the mute is, to be educated 
lor a hearing and speaking world, arbitrary 
signs should be used as sparingly as possible 
No one disputes this. 

Schoolbot.—T our “ Important Letter” is 
declined. You would be ashamed to have it 
published over your real name. The same 
motive actuates us in declining it. 

M. A.—“Lola Montez” is not of sufficient 
interest. 

Signum. —Excellent, but will not spoil by 
keeping. 

C. H. T.—“Style” is good ; but it is so long 
that it must be laid by until we have room 
for it. 

—Some cne writes us a lengthy letter 
headed “ For the Guide,” and commencing, 

“Can’t Mr.-stop his everlasting brag ?” 

We should think not, for two reasons—1st 
metaphysical—some people brag as naturally 
as a calf blaats—2d, logical—if the “brag” 
is “everlasting,” how in the name of wonder 
can it be stopped? As for putting it into the 
Guide, the writer may—well, he “may have 
leave to withdraw.” 

—- m i » i m - 

American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb. 
—The Chairman of the publishing committee 
of the Annals requests us to state, that, though 
the condition of the country led to a tempo¬ 
rary suspension of the publication, it is de¬ 
signed in the course of the present year to is- 
sueNos. 3 & 4 to complete the unfinished VoL 
XIII. Communications for or relating to the 

work, may be addressed as heretofore. 

- —!«■■«■ - 

We are indebted to the Rev. Collins Stone, 
Principal of the Ohio Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, fot the Thirty-Fifth Annual Re- 
Dort ofits Trustees and Officers. 

The Report exhibits a favorable state of 
things. 

Under the management ofits worthy and 
efficient Principal, healthfulness, good order, 
and diligent attention to study, have continu¬ 
ed to be prominent characteristics of the In¬ 
stitution. We regret to see that the hopes 
of the friends of the mutes of Ohio, that am¬ 
ple aud suitable accommodations would be 
provided for their education, have again been 
doomed to disappointment. The funds about 
to be set aside for the erection of suitable 
buildings, have been diverted to war purposes. 
The Institution is temporarily relieved from 
the inconveniences of an over-ciowded state 
which it experienced in former years, by the 
withdrawal of many pupils residing in the 
southern part of the State, whose parents 
are unwilling to be separated from them in 
times of so much anxiety and alarm. 

—The Fourth Annual Report of the Co¬ 
lumbian Institution for the Deaf, Dumb and 
Blind has come to hand. 

Undisturbed by the tramp of armed men,— 
undismayed by the near neighborhood of our 
country’s enemies— fearful of no second Bull 
Run—our friends at Washington pursue the 
even tenor of their way, and the Institution 
lives and thrives as usual under their watch¬ 
ful care. 

The number of pupils in the Institution has 
now reached 41, of whom 35 are deaf mutes. 
This number will probably be considerably 
augmented daring the next three or four 
years, as many will be admitted, while few 
will leave till their full course ( 8 years) is 
completed. 

It is proposed to make the Columbian In¬ 
stitution “ not only an asylum for the few 
needy in the vicinity of Washington, but are- 
sort for higher instruction of the graduates of 
State Institutions of kindred character." An 
excellent plan, truly. Our “ High Classes” 
are generally lazy sets; they have too much 
self-consequence; are altogether too wise— 
in their own opinion. A little emulation and 
rivalry would go a great way to correct this 
tendency. 

—The Wisconsin Institution for the Deaf 
aud Dumb, located at Delavan seems,—judg¬ 
ing from the Tenth Annual Report, now ly¬ 
ing on our table—to be in a highly satisfac¬ 
tory state, having now 86 pupils. No change 
has been made in its officers, though its Mat¬ 
ron, who has, under the name of Miss 0. S. 
Taylor, so acceptably discharged her duties for 
several years, will hereafter be known as 
Mrs. 15 Eddy. The trustees have decided not 
to make tbeir contemplated request for an 
appropriation for the completion of the west 
wing, owing to the expenses of the war, press¬ 
ing hard upon the State Treasury 

--- 

Perso n al . 

—Our esteemed Treasurer, Charles Barrett 
Esq., has, not long since, departed from our 
midst An eloquent tribute to his worth, 
from the pen of one who knew and loved him 


well, will be found in another column; but 
our business here is to announce that Mr. Geo. 
Homer, the Manager for Massachusetts, has 
been appointed by President Brown Treausu- ■ 
rer protem., and has accepted the office, upon 
the discharge of the duties of which he has 
just entered. 

By the way, Rev. W. W. Turner, Principal 
of the Asylum, who was on a business visit 
to Boston, was present and made an address 
at Mr. Barrett’s funeral. 

—Oscar Kinsman, Esq., Manager for the 
states of Connecticut and Rhode Island, and a 
member of the Executive Committee, has re¬ 
moved from Hartford to Providence, R. L, to 
which place he requests that all his letters 
should be addressed. 

—We are happy to see Edward Gallaudet, 

; Esq., Principal of the Columbian Institution 
‘ for the Deaf and Dumb aud the Blind, here on 
j his annual visit, and apparently in excellent 
j health. He reports “plj quiet along' the Po- 
i tomae,” as usual.. ■ V , I 

i —President Brown in a private letter re- 
' quests us to tell our readers to direct to IFest j 
Henniker, when writing to him, as that is the ! 
nearest post-office to his residence, Henniker 
being further off. ! 

° j 

- m ■ m - | 

A Valuable Table. —The following table 
will be found very valuable to many of our t 
readers: 

A box 24 inches by 16 inches square, and 
28 inches deep, will contain a barrel, (three 
bushels). 

A box 14 inches by 16 inches square, and 
14 inches deep, will contain a half barrel. 

A box 26 inches by 15 1-2 inches, aud 8 
inches deep, will contain one bushel. 

A box 12 inches by 11 1-2 inches, and 8 
inches deep, will contain half a bushel. 

A box 8 inches by 8 1-4 inches, and 8 in¬ 
ches deep, will contain one peck. 

A box 8 inches by 8 inches, and 4 1-2 deep 
will contain a gallon. 

A box 4 inches by 4 inches, and 4 1-2 deep, 
will contain one quart.— Chatham (N. Y.) 
Courier. 


MARRIED 

Nov. 28th, 1861, Mr. Henry G. Gilman of 
Tam worth, N. H., a graduate of the Am. 
Asylum, to Miss Caroline A. Wallace. 

At the Congregational Church in Danville, 
Yt„ Feb. 5th, by Rev. John Eastman, Mr. 
Alonzo Allard of East Cambridge, Mass., to 
Miss Ellen R. Currier of Danville, both grad- 
; urtes of the Am. Asylum, 
j [We find an interresting account of this 
! wedding in The North Star, of Danville, for 
' Feb. 8tb, and much regret that we have not 
; space to copy it.— Ed.] 

obituary. 

Died in Boston, February 9tb., Ciiarles 
Barret Esq., aged 55 years, 
i Mr. Barret was born in Boston Jan. 11th., 
1805; entered the Hartford Asylum in 1816, 
and graduated from that Institution in 1822. 

I In 1852. when the “New England Gallaud- 

J • 

et Association of Deaf Mutes” was formed, 

I Mr. B was chosen its Treasurer, which office 
j he continued to hold by repeated election un- 
■ til his death. His death, sudden as it was, 
leaves a void difficult to fill. Honest and up¬ 
right in all his dealings, he won the confi¬ 
dence and esteem of all. 

To all who were permitted to know him, 
his short and comparati vely uneventful life 
suggests many sweet and beautiful memories ; 
—memories of gracious, kindly intercourse, 
of serene cheerfulness, of Christian content. 

Kind and courteous to all, conscientious in 
the discharge of his duties, it was in the sa¬ 
cred circle ol home that the purity and beauty 
of his character shone with the brightest and 
clearest light. He was indeed the sunshine 
of that home, gladdening all who entered it, 
i lavishing warmth and light with an uncon- 
t cious bounty that was its chiefest charm, 
j Nature had been so bountiful to him in the 
| rich gifts of the heart and soul, that one scarce- 
! ]y remembered his privations. The closed 
! avenues shutout much that might Imve pained 
his childlike gentleness of heart and tarnished 
; his rare purity of soul, while in the sweet and 
sacred silence his spirit grew like a white 
flower in the deep, quiet woods, reaching to- 
| wards the geat source of light and life. The 
: flower has withered and fallen to the earth 
but the imortal germ within still lives to bloom 
and flourish in the ew world and the new 
life. 

His funeral took place on Tuesday Feb. 
11th., from St. Peter’s Church for Deaf Mutes, 
where with his brethren of the same depriva¬ 
tion of hearing and speech with himself, he 
had been accustomed to worship with that 
heart service which is not less acceptable to 
God than if accompanied by speech. The ser¬ 
vices were conducted by the Rev. Messrs. 
Gallaudet, Benjamin, and Whitney. 

* The perfect beauty of the sign language as 
; illustrated by Rev. Mr.’ Gallaudet on this oc¬ 
casion, rendered the services of peculiar inter¬ 
est. The remains of the deceased repose in an 
open casket half obscured by white roses and 
immortelles. The face was slightly turned to 
the left, in the natural attitude of rest 

Fare thee well, good friend! thou hast 
gone to thy reward! * 

Boston, February 20th, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors: —A meeting of the Deaf- 
mute Christian Union was held at their room 
in Fremont Temple last evening, on the sub¬ 
ject of the decease of Charles Barrett, Esq. 
Remarks were made by Messrs. Homer, 
Morse, Holmes and others; Mr. Smith in¬ 
tended to speak - , but was prevented by indis¬ 


position. The meeting was very large, and 
passed unanimously, the following resolutions ; 

“Whereas, our valued friend and brother 
member, Mr. Charles Barrett, departed this 
life on the 9th of February, be it 

Resolved, that the members of this Society 
express to the bereaved family theirsyinpathy 
in the loss of a husband and father. 

Resolved, that we desire to record our testi¬ 
mony of his long-continued interest in the 
welfare and procress of this society.”. 

Geo. A. Holmes, 

Secretary of the Union. 

Died, at Lebanon, Ky., Dec. 20th., of typh¬ 
oid fever. Rev. J. W. Jacobs’ Chaplain qjthe 
Fourth Regiment Kentucky Yolunteelff'in 
the 25th year of his age. 

Mr. Jacobs was the eldest son of Mr. J. A . 
Jacobs, Principal of the Kentucky Institution 
for Deaf Mutes at Danville. He had himself 
been connected with the Institution, for some 
six years previous to his death, as an Instrnct- 
or. Two years ago he began to attend the 
lectures at the Presbyterian Theologieal Sem¬ 
inary at Danville, still holding his connection 
with his Institution, and devoting a portion 
of his time to instruction. After the com¬ 
mencement of hostilities in Kentucky last 
Fall, he was elected, without any motion on 
his part, to the Chaplaincy of the Fourth, 
Col. Fry, whieh he accepted, after dissolving 
his official relations with his Institution. 
Mr. Jacobs was permitted to enjoy his. new 
relations only long enough to discover that 
they were axceedingly agreeable to himself, 
and as pleasant to his regiment. Being de¬ 
tailed to have the supervision of the hospital 
at Lebanon, where the sick of his regiment 
were lying, he contracted a fever, which ter¬ 
minated in his death on the 20th inst. 

Mr Jacobs’ death was quite a blow to the 
community of Danville, in which he was 
widely known. Hg was a young man of 
great suavity of manner, of remarkable amia¬ 
bility, and of great social powers, which com¬ 
bined gave him a very unusual popularity. 
His death was a terrible stroke to the Instit¬ 
ution for the Deaf * Dumb, as well as to his 
family, in which he was one of the chief ' 
sources of happiness. He was a most excel¬ 
lent Instructor, and a splendid sign maker. 
He was reared in the Institution and under¬ 
stood signs from fiis earliest childhood. He 
had a peculiar grace about his manner of de¬ 
livery, that but very few Speaking Teachers 
could ever hope to attain, and that rendered 
his teaching intensely interesting to his pupils. 
Several permanent improvements about the 
Institution were due entirely to his sugges¬ 
tion ; not least among whieh was the estab¬ 
lishment of a literary Society among the pupils 
for their improvement in signs and in general 
knowledge. And his friends in the Institution 
submitted to bis departure only in the expec¬ 
tation that he would resume his labors among 
them again, after the-close of the present war. 
How the announcement of his decease told up¬ 
on the pupils of the Institution, may be seen 
from the tenor of a series of resolutions which 
are published elsewhere in this number of 
the Guide. And these resolutions are to be 
takeu, not merely as a testimonial of polite 
respect, but as the true feelings of hearts that 
dictate nothing but sentiments of earnest 
affection. 

Of Mr. Jacob’s Christian character, we could 
not speak too highly. He was pious from 
his childhood. He joined the church in his 
youth. He was noted for the purity of his 
character. His slight acquaintance with evil 
was an astonishment to many of his friends. 

Though bntyoung, his charities were many. 
We know not the extent of his liberalities, 
but they are neither unknown nor forgotten, 
or, his “ witness is in heaven- and his record 
is on high." 

To the co-laborers in the work of instruct¬ 
ion, besides the consolation of the fitness of 
their departed brother for entering on his 
eternal rest, one other consolation is left, and 
that is, as God has been pleased tc make a 
gap among them, there is yet the comfort of 
the prayer that he would so minister to their 
weakened strength, as to enable those who 
are left, to accomplish the work undertaken 
by the whole. tf 

The following resolutions, passed at a called 
meeting of the Deaf Mute Society of the 
Kentucky Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
have been placed in our hands for publication: 
Whekeas, God has been pleased in his in¬ 
scrutable providence to reraov e from us and 
from his useful and noble labours, in the 
morning of his life, our friend and former. 
Instructor, the Rev. J. W. Jacobs: we, the 
members of the Deaf Mute Society and 
pupils of the Kentucky Institution for' 
the Deaf and Dumb, in token of our love 
arid respect for him, and in remembrauee of 
hfe many virtues and his kind acts of sym- 
pathy for us, do in our bereavement over 
his death, adopt the following resolutions: 
Resolved, That we sincerely mourn the loss 
of the Rev. J. W. Jacobs as the fouuder of 
onr Society. 

Resolved, That we lose i > him a most inter¬ 
esting and valuable Instructor, a faithful hel¬ 
per, andasincere friend. 

Resolved, That we earnestl. hope tbatth« 
friends, relatives, and family of the decease* 1 
may have grace given them to bear subffl'S 
sivelv this burden of grievous affliction. 

Resolved, That we wear a badge of mourn¬ 
ing for a period of thirty days, as a testimon¬ 
ial of our sorrow and regard. 

Resolved, That we send a. copy of these 
resolutions to the family of the deceased, as an 
expression of our sympathy with them. 

Resolved, That a copy be also seat to tbe 
Kentucky Tribune, and to the Gaiaacde 1 
Guide, for publication. 

Jesse Hoagland. 1 

James U. Reed. V Committee 

Joshua Hadley. ) 

James H. Reedj Acting Chairman - 







Died at Hartford, Conn., Feb. ICth. of a 
disease of a complicated nature, Seth Hulett 
aged 27 years and 9 months. ’ 

Mr. Hulett graduated from tlie Am. Asy¬ 
lum in 1851, and came to this city from his 
home at Pawlett, Vt, a few months ago, to 
work in Colt’s Armory ; but the nature of his 
occupation was not favorable to his health, 
and his constitution, already undermined by 
consumption, soon gave way. His remains 
repose in the lot belonging to the Asylnm, in 
Spring Grove Cemetery. 


For the Gnido. 

BELLIGERENT NOTES. 

Sickly Weather—Suffering is the Camps 

-Wno SUFFER MOST, AND WHY — BcRNSIDE 

—His Evil Star—Our Gallant Navy- 
Fort Doxelsos—Our Victories—The 
, Skies Bright. 

Washington, February, 1862. 
Dear Augustus : The moist and unpleas- 
~ ant weather of which X complained in mv last 
letter has hardly improved in the interval that 
has elapsed. The roads are still knee-deep 
v.’.thmud; leaden clouds, fog and rain are 
still the order of the day. Yon may think it 
unnecessary for me to have so much to say 
about the weather, a subject apparently whol¬ 
ly unconnected with the interest and progress 
of the war, concerning which you rely a great 
deal upon me for information. But in my 
opinion the weather has considerable influ¬ 
ence for good or evil upon the men and mat¬ 
ters of thi3 war. The unceasing rain and the 
unresisting muj, do much to confine the poor 
soldiers to their tents, or to render their out- 
of-door life gloomy and uncomfortable, to say 
nothing of the injury that is done to their 
health. Drills and parades have to be dis¬ 
pensed with for a time. Guard-mounting of 
course, goes on. The discomfort of standing 
twenty-four hours in a depth of twelve inches 
of mud, with the rain pouring down, the fog 
never lifting, and the sun never shining may 
easily be imagined. 

Naturally enough, living as they do with¬ 
out exercise, and sleeping upon ground which 
for months has not known what it was to be 
dry, many of the soldiers on the Potomac are 
sick. The hospitals in Washington have been 
full for several months; and many a soldier 
has probably been left to die in his bare and 
lonely tent, vfho might have recovered, had 
it been possible for an ambulance to take him 
over the miserable Virginia roads to better 
accommodations and more skillful medical at¬ 
tendance in Washington. 

It is a curious fact, that sickness prevails to 
a much greater extent among regiments Irom 
the mountain regions of Vermont and New- 
Hampshire, and the sea-coast of Maine, than 
atfloffg'those from the crowded cities and fac¬ 
tory-towns of the other New England States. 
One would think that the open-air life the 
mountainers and fishermen had led, would 
render them almost secure from sickness or 
bisease. But observation proves such a sup¬ 
position false. These men have accustomed 
their constitutions to exercise and a sur¬ 
plus of fresh bracing air, so t hat their present 
compulsory inactivity tell upon them with all 
the more effect. Moreover, two climates can¬ 
not be imagined more antagonistic than the 
keen, invigorating air of the White Mount¬ 
ains, and the miasmatic, fever-breeding com¬ 
position that hovers in the low, marshy shores 
that a person who has all his life breathed 
nothing but pure mountain air can pass to 
the other extreme without finding his health 
lose by the change. 

Besides, owing to the sparsely-settled dis¬ 
tricts they come from, many of these moun¬ 
taineers or lumbermen have, until now, es¬ 
caped the epidemic diseases which the inhab¬ 
itants of crowded towns usually suffer from 
in childhood. These diseases now find, of 
course, a large number of victims in the. 
camps of the Vermont and New Hampshire 
men. 

But in spite of the weather, and the mala¬ 
dies that it engenders and fosters, the soldiers 
of our noble army of the Potomac carry 
themselves bravely and cheerfully. They 
look forward eagerly to the time when their 
young chieftain shall lead them forth to bat¬ 
tle. 1 * 

Augustus:—When I wrote you last, the 
news was flying over the wires that a great 
battle had been fought in Kentucky, and the 
Union forces had won a glorious victory. 
Afterwards as I read the accounts of the con¬ 
flict, especially that which told how General 
McCook ordered his crack regiment, the 9th 
Ohio, his“ bully Dutchmen” as he calls them, 
to charge bayonets—and how they did it, dri¬ 
ving the rebels in a perfect rout before them, 
and deciding the fate of the contest, I will 
say that my heart glowed, and my prophetic 
soul looked forth with glad hope into the fu¬ 
ture. 

Burnside’s Expedition had not struck its 
blow when I wrote then. But now yon 
know well what it has accomplished. Three 
thousand prisoners, and trophies of war in the 
shape of as many small arms, several batteries, 
mounting in all over forty heavy cannon, and 
the blackened and ruined hulls of “ Commo¬ 
dore ” Lynch’s much-vannted “ mosquito 
-fleet,” tell a story of energy, d»ring_ and suc¬ 
cess. T , 

While Burnside’s fleet lay near Hattaras, 
and he was exerting every nerve to repair 
the damage which storm, and sea, and cheat¬ 
ing contractors had combined to inflict, re- 
TOrts of the disasters which had befallen him, 


magnified till past all semblance to truth,were | 
spreading in P,ebetdom. The guilty hearts of [ 
traitors, that until then, had been trembling 
with fear at the near prospect of justice being 
dealt to them, leaped for joy. 

for a time nothing was more common in 
the newspapers of Secessia. than long winded 
accounts of shipwreck and the drowning of 
tho usands of ruthless invaders of the sacred 
soil. The coast of Hatteras was compliment¬ 
ed for the execution it had done. Hatteras, 
until now, hut another name for treachery 
and a watery death, was at once canonized 
and took rank with Beauregard and Masked 
Battery and other most noble defenders of 
the Confederacy. 

A Richmond paper spoke compassionately 
of Burnside. He was, it condescended to say 
an able m an ar.d an energetic soldier; but he 
was born under an evil star. It was his fate 
to live a life uncheered by success, and un¬ 
blessed with triumph. He was iu the disas¬ 
trous encounter at Bull’s Run ; after unpre¬ 
cedented exertions he had brought his expe¬ 
dition to the shore of North Carolina, but here 
his evil fates again interposed. Now his 
ships strewed the strand for miles in useless 
wrecks. The bodies of his followers, by the 
thousand, lined the bottom of the sea or were 
food for sharks. The sailors of the expedi¬ 
tion, like their class, proverbially superstitious 
would recognize his evil star and refuse to 
serve under him. In conclusion, said the 
Richmond paper, we may dismiss him with 
his fangs extracted, as harmless and unworthy 
of the least further consideration. 

Well—the result has proved that Burnside 
after all, does not live under an evil star. At 
Roauoke Island the men under his command 
fought as if failure or disaster was a thing,not 
merely improbable, but impossible, as long as' 
thej r had his genius to direct and his example 
to inspire. Goldsborough may well be proud 
of the action ofhis gallant tars throughout the 
whole affair, and of the compliment the Pres¬ 
ident has paid them through his Secretaries of 
War and the Navy. 

The traditionary glory of the American 
Navy is well preserved iu these days of civil 
war—do not you think so? Hatteras, Port 
Royal and Roanoke form chapters in our na¬ 
val history that will be read with increasing 
admiration as time rolls on. And now, Flag 
Officer Foote adds another chapter, in the 
taking of Fort Henry with its formidable ar¬ 
mament of seventeen heavy guns, and in the 
heroic attack upon Fort Donelson. Only ac¬ 
cidents to the steering apparratus of his gun¬ 
boats, prevented his capture of the last fort, 
on Friday, the 4th of this month, within an 
hour and a half after commencing the assault. 
With such men as these naval heroes, we need 
not fear for our maritime reputation, should 
the course of events bring us into a war with 
England. It is nothing to say that England 
has the heaviest frigates and the far more 
considerable navy. She boasted ofher supe¬ 
riority in these respects in 1812, but out then 
Duponts, Goldsboroughs and Footes—Hull, 
Decatur, Perry and others—more than made 
up for our inferiority in weight and numbers. 

How this taking of Fort Donelson with 
the land forces under General Grant caps the 
climax of the great successes which God has 
vouchsafed our arms since the new year came 
in! Fifteen thousand troons with Major Gen¬ 
eral Buckner at their head surrender to our 
array prisoners of war. Such a surrender 
has never before been seen on this continent; 
and we might read European history long be¬ 
fore we come to mention of any thiug as con¬ 
siderable. 

It is no detraction from the glory of the a- 
chievementto say that the army of the Union 
had between forty and fifty thousand men, 
while the rebels had probably at no time over 
twenty-five thousand. Indeed, when we 
consider how formidably General Buckner’s 
forces were armed, and how completely en¬ 
trenched, we may claim that the odds were 
really, if not seemingly, in their favor. You 
observe that I reason on the hypothesis that 
the first newspaper reports of our numbers 
in the engagement were correct, when in fact 
they far overstated the truth. Mr. Trumbull 
of Illinois said, the other day, iu the Senate 
that the army under General Grant number¬ 
ed in all only twenty-eight thousand troops. 
This tact adds'immeasureably to the greatness 
of the victory. 

Russia held the combined armies of France 
and England, two hundred thousand strong 
at bay for many long months with forty 
thousand men in the forts and,redoubts of 
Sebastopol Two things are evident from 
the battle of Fort Donelson : first, that the 
Southerners, owing to faint heartedness in 
their cause, and newly-awakened disgust with 
the scheme of a Jeff Davis Confederacy, did 
not fight with a tithe of the determination 
and courage of the Russians ; second, that the 
Unionists inspired by a just canse and a con¬ 
fidence that God was with them, accomplish¬ 
ed in three days what, reasoning from the 
story of the hard-won batteries of Sebastopol, 
would have taken a much larger army of 
French and English several months. 

Among the trophies captured were, in add¬ 
ition to the prisoners, three thousand horses, 
twenty thousand stand of arms, and altogeth¬ 
er over one hundred and forty pieces of ar¬ 
tillery. A military leader who achieves such 
results is worthy of being made a Major-Gen¬ 
eral. Undoubtedly the President thought so 
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as he sent in Ulysses S. Grant’s nomination 
for that distinction within a few hours after 
hearing of the result of the siege of Fort^Dou- 
elson. 

With this month closesa strangely eventful 
period in the history of the war, and one of 
memorable and unvarying success on the part 
of the Union. Only a short time ago, we saw 
the country overrun by armed rebels almost 
up to the banks of the Ohio and the borders 
of Iowa. But now Gen. Halleck tells us that 
the last rebel soldier is out of Missouri, and 
that our flag is carried by a victorious array 
many miles into Arkansas. Kentucky too. 
he adds, is virtually cleared of rebels, and an¬ 
other great victory will give us Tennessee 
The domain of rebeldora in Virginia grows 
small by degrees and beautifully less. The 
western portion is ours, as it*has been firmly 
from the first. General Lander has cut a pas¬ 
sage westward from Harrier’s Ferrv to Han- 
. - n . 

coeK and soon moves southward on’Wiqcbes- 


mute salary.’ But the Directors of most, if ' 
not all, our American Institutions, in consider- 1 
ing the first of the two questions which we 
mentioned at the outset, have decided that a 
corps of teachers composed exclusively of 
deafmntes, could not achieve the highest suc¬ 
cess of the Institution. They have decided! 
that this highest success requires that a portion 
of the teachers should be speaking persons— j 
and not only so, but also highly educated ! 
speaking persons—men who have carried j 
their own education forward from the point 
where deafmutes usually terminate theirs, 
by a protracted and expensive course of 
academic and collegiate study,—thus qual¬ 
ifying themselves tor those various profession¬ 
al positions in society, which command the 
largest salaries. Of course, to secure such 
persons as teachers, the Directors must pay 
them ‘ a fair professional salary”—a much 
higher sum than ‘ the fair deaf-mute salary.’ 

Now I do not affirm,that this supposed nec¬ 
essity for the employment of such persons as 
teachers, does actually exist. I only affirm, 
that their employment at ‘a fair professional 
salary’ on. the ground that they can achieve 
results which dealmutes cannot, furnishes 
ti'o valid reason for paying deaf-mute teach- 
ter. Our army on every side closes aroundJ-ers more than ‘the fair deaf-mute salary.’ 


Manassas. Great events are at hand,‘if thh 
rebel army of the Potomac concludes .to .re¬ 
main-there. God defend and prosper the 
Right. Philip. 

for the Guide. 

“PAIR DEAF METE SALARIE3" 

Every thing calculated to increase a sus¬ 
picions and discontented spirit among deaf- 
mutes, is to be regretted, as tending to alienate 
their friends, to sour their own dispositions 
and to impair their usefulness. For this reason 
chiefly, I have regretted to see a series of arti¬ 
cles in recent numbers of the Guide, based 
upon the assumption, that deaf-mute teachers 
are unfairly treated by Directors of American 
Institutions, in being paid less than speakiim 
teachers. That this is not so, may be easily 
shown, to the full satisfaction of all deafo \ 
mutes who desire on! v what is fair. To ap'ue 
with others, whom self-interest blinds, would 
of course be useless. 

Two distinct questions must be considered 

by the Directors in employing teachers:_ 

first:— What kind of teachers should be select¬ 
ed?—second —What should be tkeir compen- 
ation? As the correct answer to the second 
depends upon the first, our argument neces¬ 
sarily involves both. 

Two principles should govern the Directors 
in deciding these questions. First, Preference 
should he given to deafmutes in the selection of 
teachers, so far—hut only so far —as is consistent 
with the highest success of the Institution .— 
Second, The compensation of deaf-mute leach- 
■ ers should be such,—but only such,—as other 
equally competent mutes would accept, if the 
situation were offered to them. This, for brev¬ 
ity, I shall hereafter designate “ The fair deaf- 
mute salary A few words only are needed 
to establish tbe correctness of these two prin¬ 
ciples. 

Preference, should be given to deafmutes in 
the selection of teachers, so far as is consistent 
with the highest success of the Institution : 
because the avenues of profitable employ meat J 
open to the deafmute, are comparatively so * 
few; because the pleasure and advantage to 
him of employment iu such Institution^ are 
so great; and because his own experience 


a mute peculiarly qualifies him tor some por¬ 
tions of the work. If therefore deaf-mute 
teachers are fully competent to achieve tbe 
highest success of the Institution, then none 
but deafmntes ought to be employed as Teach¬ 
ers. It they are not thus fully competent, 
other's who are, mutt be sought for 

The compensation of deaf-mute teachers 
should be such—but only such—as? other 
equally competent deafmutes would accept 
if the situation were offered to them: because 
this is tbe only just principle of deaf-mute 
compensation, in its bearing on deaf-mute 
teachers; on other unemployed mutes ; and 
ou the public. To pay them less than this 
would be obviously unjust to the teachers 
as individuals. To pay them more, would be 
unjust to other unemployed mates;-; who 
would be glad to accept the situation sit‘the 
fair deaf-mute salary.’ To pay them more 
than such a sum would also be wrong jn the 
Directors, as guardians of public money;—for 
the excess of salary thus paid to any deaf- 
mute teacher, above ‘tie fair deaf-mute 
salary', would be really an unearned and un¬ 
merited gratuity to him, from the public funds 
under the guardiansbip of the Directors:—and 
the Directors have no moral right to make 
any such gratuities. They may indeed, in the 
conscientious exercise oftheir discretionary 
power, sometimes make a gratuity to an old 
and faithful officer, but never an unmerited 
one. Justice therefore to deaf-mute teachers; 
to other mutes ; and to the public ; requires 
that the compensation of such teachers 
should be neither more nor less than equally 
competent mutes would demand, if the situa¬ 
tion were offered to them. 

This is so obvious, that it probably would 
never have occurred to any deaf-mute teach¬ 
er to ask tor more,if he had not seen a portion 
of his colleagues actually receiving more. 
Seeing this,-however, in most if notaff oifr 
American Institutions, he naturally asks,— 
Why should not I also, as well as these my 
colleagues, receive more ? 

There are two answers to this question, 
each perfectly sound and conclusive. The 
first is—that theyairnesi.or justness, or equity, 
of this ‘ fair deaf-mute salary ’ which we 
have shown is ail that deafmutes oucht to : 


q Gils no one can deny. 

If, however, it be denied, (as it probably 
will be, by most mutes), that any necessity 
exists for the employment of such highly ed¬ 
ucated speaking persons as teachers, let those 
who make the denial, carefully note what is 
the true inference from it: viz., that all such 
teachers should be dismissed, and their places 
filled by competent mutes at ‘the fair deaf- 
mutesalary.' Even if deafmntes are correct, 
in claiming that they are fully competent to 
achieve the highest success of an Institution, 
they need to revise the argument which 
they have usually founded on that claim. In¬ 
stead of saying thus, “These highly educated 
speaking teachers are unnecessary,—therefore 
retain them at ‘professional salaries,’ and pay 
deaf-mute teachers the same, instead of‘the 

fair deaf-mute salary ’ ”-thus adding one 

wrong to another—the true argument would 
be, “These highly educated speaking teachers 
are unnecessary; therefore do not employ 
them at any compensation, however low; be¬ 
cause by their employment, an equal number 
of mutes are excluded. Dismiss them there¬ 
fore, and employ in their stead competent 
mutes, at ‘the fair deaf-mute salary.’ ” 

AYhen the question of compensation is thus 
disentangled from its usual complication with 
another in the minds ot deafmutes, no can¬ 
did mute can deny the correctness of our 
fundamental principle in regard to the former 
—viz : that the compensation of deaf-mute 
teachers should be such, but only such, as 
competent mutes would accept, if the situation 
were offered to them. 

Whether the deaf-mute teachers employed 
at the present time in our American Institu¬ 
tions, do actually receive “fair deaf-mute salar¬ 
ies,” or not, I have not undertaken to decide; 
but only to show, that the simple fact that they 
receive less than speaking teachers, ^affords no 
evidence to the contrary. It is obvious, how¬ 
ever, that our fundamental principle of fair 
deaf-mute compensation, furnishes in itself 
an infallible test, by which each deaf-mute 
teacher may decide the fairness, or otherwise, 
of his own salary. He has only to ask him¬ 
self, whether the sum which he receives, would 
be accepted by other equally competent mutes, if 
the situation were offered to .them. If so, his 
salary is fair; and instead of complaining of 
it, and soliciting gratuities from the Directors, 
in the shape of an excess of compensation a- 
bove a ‘fair deaf-mute salary,’—he should 
rather be thankful, that he has obtained the 
preference over other unemployed mutes, 
who would gladly have accepted his situation. 
If he cannot do this, or if he cannot, at least, 
be satisfied with a ‘fair deaf-mute salary, 
he should resign the situation to some deaf- 
mute who can. 

But, while the fair compensation of deaf- 
mute teachers must always remain less, than 
ordinary professional salaries, it is yet the 
right and the duty of every deafmute who 
denies the necessity of employing highly edu¬ 
cated speaking persons in deaf-mute instruct¬ 
ion, to argue and agitate for their removal, 
and the appointment of competent mutes in 
their stead. Let dissatisfied deaf-mute teach¬ 
ers, then, instead of expending their energies 
in fruitless efforts to secure an unfairly high 
salary for themselves, turn them in this di¬ 
rection ; where alone they can accomplish 
anything, and where success will confer ben¬ 
efit on the whole class of competent mutes, 
by multiplying their opportunities of profi¬ 
table employment. 


A WORD PROM 


CAR0LU3” 

Somebody about tbe Guide, it seems, has 
quite « spite at Carolus —a terrible vengeance 
to wreak upon him; or why .his wordy vol¬ 
ley poured forth at him through the columns 
of the January number. Maybe it is but the 
ebullition of the pent up wrath from the im¬ 
maculate bosom of the Guide, — wrath treasur¬ 
ed up against the whole fraternity of speak¬ 
ing teachers. If this be so; and if this dis¬ 
charge of volleyed thunder satisfies the feel¬ 
ings of the offended monthly, Carolus is will¬ 
ing to suffer for the whole guilty corps. 

The Editor in his bristling editorial blazes 
away at Carolus evidently upon the pre¬ 
sumption that be is a speaking teacher; and 
proceeds to administer over his shoulders a 
severe chastisement upon all the speaking 
teachers of the land. Now Carolus would 
j like to know how the Guide came by the iu- 
' formation that he is a speaking teacher, or 
speaking person. 


_ __ D _ even a speaking person, at all. He fo very ; 

expect, or that Directors ought to pay, does ; confident tuat he never told the Guide any- j 
not depend at all upon the compensation of any j thing whatever about himself. He is very j 
other class of teachers - than deafmutes, but i certain that bis letter of December, 1861 says i 
only, as we have shown, upon, what equally nothing about the matter, and that is the only i 
competent unemployed mutes would require, for letter he has ever written to the Guide. And, 
the same services. Whatever sum would, upon therefore, under tbe circumstances, the Ed- 
thisground, be afair compensation for him, in itor might have acted just as reasonably up- * 
an Institution where all the teachers were on the presumption that Carolus was the Man 
deafmutes, would, upon the same ground, be in the Moon, cr the Angel Gabriel, and writ- 
also and equally fair for him, if only a portion . ten accordingly. If the Editor has any con- 
ofthem were mutes, without any. reference to fidenlial information of the status of Carolus, 
the compensation of the other portion. : and makes public use of it against him, he is 
It may indeed, be wrong for the Directors to abusing his editorial privileges, and abusing , 
pay this other class of teachers, more than the confidence reposed in him by his corre- i 
| the fair de3f-nmte salary,’—bat this wrong spondents; and such conduct ought not to be 
if it be one, cannot justify another. tolerated by the Board ot Mauagers. The! 

The second answer is, that this other doss of Editor should bear in mind that be is not j 
teachers, who do actually receive more than making an attack upon the private individual 
‘the fair deaf-mute salary' are employed by character of his correspondent, but only crit- > 
the Directors, bemuse of a supposed necessity, icising the sentiments of Ms published arti- 
If this were not so, the Directors would be cie. And be has no right to draw upon any 
guilty of a wrong to deaf-mutes, in employ- facts in the case, except as he can get them 
ing this other class at all, and a still greater from the words of the article. It the Editor 
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he ought, but is making a dash at Carolus 
generally, Carolus would like to be informed 
of the fact; for he has the documents in his 
possession that can be Very easily worked up 
into an article that will make the ears of the 
Guide tingle. If the Editor is disposed to 
tamper with the correspondents of the Guide, 
the matter had better be dropped just here.! 
The curtain had better be kept down. 

But whether Carolus be a speaking teach¬ 
er, or a dumb teacher, or no teacher at all; 
whether he he a pagininny or a ghost, he is 
willing to act as scape-goat for the sins of the 
erring Professors, If the Guide is sufficiently 
appeased by the punishment it has indicted i 
upon him. 

But a word to R. P., J. R. B., &c. Deaf 
Sirs; Carolus takes it for granted that you 
have all read what has appeared over his 
signature iu reference to yourselves, and also 
the editorial remarks thereupou. You must 
all doubtless think Carol us a person of amaz¬ 
ing presumption and impudence.. He thinks 
it very natural and reasonable that you should, 
if all that you hear he has said of you be true. 
He distinctly and flatly disavows the author¬ 
ship of a part which the Editor attributes to 
him in relation to your communications. 

The Editor savs, “ Our correspondent 
(meaning Carolus) 1st. finds fault with “ Sen ex” 

“ J. R.B.'s” and “ It. P.’s” communications 
and blames Mr. Smith for inserting them.” As 
to finding fault with the communications, that 
Carolus did do, but not at all upon unlawful 
or unreasonable grounds. His reasons for so 
doing, he has already given, and he thinks 
they are clear enough to render a repetition 
of them unnecessary. But Carol us denies 
emjihatieaHy and wholly ever having blamed 
Mr. Smith “ or any other man" for giving the 
articles of these correspondents a place in the 
Guide. He defies tbe Editor to show where 
and when he ever did make any such com¬ 
plaint. It is not contained in his letter ei¬ 
ther by implication or directly. And if it is 
not discoverable there, the Editor has.no au¬ 
thority for making the assertion. Carolus 
has rather a short memory ; but what he says, 
he will stand up to; what he affirm^, he is 
responsible for. And he now positively de¬ 
clares that he never did knowingly blame Mr. 
Smith for inserting the communications of 
“Senex" or “ J. R. B.” or “R. P.," that he 
never meant any such thing in any article he 
ever penned, either public or private; and that 
if he ever has unwittingly uttered so improp¬ 
er a speech, he sincerely begs the pardon of 
these gentlemen or ladies, or whoever they 
may be. But believing he never has so spo¬ 
ken or written or signed, he hopes the offend¬ 
ed correspondents will look to the Editorial 
Department for an explanation. 

Something was said in the letter from Ken¬ 
tucky about the character of the articles in 
the Guide last year. No articles were de¬ 
signated, and no authors were mentioned, and 
there is no sort of logical inference bv which 
it ^ean be proved that J. R. B. or R. P. or 
“ Senex” were intended. Carolus knows 
these writers to be able ones, J. R. B. espe¬ 
cially ; and if he completed a paper he would 
like to have them write for him; but if he 
conducted a paper for deaf mutes, he would 
like to have them descend nearer to the com¬ 
prehension of deaf mute readers. TheGuiDB' 
is partly dependent upon congenital mutes 
or support. And wc cannot-think it asking 
too much to have a portion of its columns 
filled with matter they can understand and 
relish. 

Again : the Editor does not make any de¬ 
nial ot what, his correspondent has said about 
the character of the Guide last year. The 
Editor says: “ Tie have undertaken to tear in 
pieces this aspersion of Mr. Smith’s conduct dccl 
Carolus does not feel that he has been torn 
very severely. For though the Editor has 
danced and pranced all around the subject, he 
has taken particular pains not to attempt to 
of the charges made. He has torn at his cor¬ 
respondent very considerably, but he has 
been very careful to let his letter alone. He 
has called the letter an aspersion. Now if he 
wants people to believe it to be such, the 
best way' to do it is by an array of facts. 
These he has not given—not even attempted' 
So Carolus deems any answer to this part of 
the strictures upon him unnecessary, except 
upon one point. The editorial goes on to say, 

“ We consider the aspersiou itself ungenerous 
and unjust, although intentionally so. Now, if 
Carolus understands this sentence, it means 
that the Editor believes that the remarks of 
his correspondent upou Mr. Smith, were un¬ 
generous and unjust, and were intentionally 
ungenerous and vnjust. This is very ha-sh 
language, and language that we do not like 
to reply to. There is one sort of answer that 
we might make, but which our feelings as a 
Christian gentleman forbid us to use. Before 
replying at all we would like to know if the 
Editor really intended what he has said. 
We would like to know how the Editor knew 
we were intentionally ungenerous and unjust. 
Tbe burden of proof lies upon him. Until he 
ha3 proved that we have intentionally sland¬ 
ered Mr. Smith, this sentence rests as a gross 
aspersion upon our character, which it de¬ 
volves upou him to clear up. But we will 
not believe that the Editor purposed to say 
that Carolus basely slandered his predecessor. 
We take the present Editor to be too much 
of a gentleman to use such* language know¬ 
ingly about us. If he did intend so to speak, 
we have no reply to make. We will not now 
or ever reply to such thrusts that are willful¬ 
ly and knowingly made at us. If the Guide 
has no more respect for our sense of honor 
and justice, why we had better be forbidden 
the use of its columns altogether. 

About the whole matter, Carolus thinks 
his treatment has been very singular. It 
looks to him amazingly like kicking a fellow j 


Law in Regard to Newspapers. 

1st. A post master is required to give ne- 
tiee, by Utter, (returning a paper does cot an¬ 
swer the law,) when a subscriber doe3 not 
take his paper from the office, and state the 
reasons for its not being taken; and a neglect 
to do so makes the postmaster responsible to 
the publisher for tlie payment. 

2d.. Any person who takes a paper from the 
post office,—whether directed to his name or 
to another—or whether he has subscribed or 
not, is responsible for the pay, 

3d, If a person orders his paper discontin¬ 
ued, he must pay all arrearages, or the pub- | 
Usher may continue to send it until payment ' 
is made and collect the whole amount, wheth¬ 
er it is taken from the Post Office or not .— 
There can be no legal discontinuance until the 
payment is made. 

4th. If the subscriber orders hi3 paper to bo 
stopped at a certain time, and the publisher 
continues tosend it, the subscriber is bound to 
pay for it if he take it out of the Post Office. 
The law proceeds on the ground that a man 
must pay for what he uses. 

RECORD OF THE REBELLION. 

CHRONOLOGICALLY arranged. 

Immediately on the'election of Abraham 
Lincoln to the Presidency of the United 
States, commenced the most wicked and 
causeless rebellion the world ever knew, 
against the best government ever conceived 
by man. It was not wholly unexpected. It 
was known that the Southern leaders had 
long been watching and waiting for a pretext 
on which to raise the standard of revolt;-- 
but when the explosion did come, we were 
taken almost entirely by surprise ; a surpriv : 
from which we, however, quickly recovered. 
The rebellion took its origin from the person*! 
ambition of disappointed politicians at the 
South, on one hand, and the exaggerated en¬ 
thusiasm of the Abolitionists of the North. 
Both, while hating each other cordially, la- - 
bored to the same end. The former were ae- - 
tuated by selfish personal interest; the latter, 
in their zeal for the liberation of lour million- 
of negro slaves, were ready to accept wa 
with all its untold horrors, if there was a pros 
pect of their wishes being gratified by tin 
means. 

The following is a summary of the mos 
important events since the breaking out of tin 
war. A similar abstract of the doings of the 
past month will be gi ven in each succeeding 
number: 

Nov. 4,1SG0.—Abraham Lincoln,of Illinois, . 
elected President, and Hamnibal Hamlin, of 
Maine, Vice-President, of the United States. 

Nov. 10.—Bill introduced in the South 
Carolina Legislature to raise 10,000 volunteers 
to resist the Federal Government 

Nov. 18.—The Georgia Legislature votes 
§ 1,000,000 to arm the State. 

Dec. 3 .—Congress meets. 

Dec. 14.—Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary of 
State, resigns because President Buchanan 
will not send reinforcements to Major Ander¬ 
son. 

Dec. 20 .—South Carolina secedes from thk 
Union. ' 

Dec. 25.—Major Anderson leaves Fort- 
Mouitrie and takes up his quarters in Fort 
Sumter, with 70 men. I 

Dec. 28.—General seizure of Federal prop-: 
erty throughout South Carolina. 

Jan. 9, 1801.—The steamer Star of the 
West, with reinforcements for Fort Sumpter, 
fired upon and driven back by the Rebels.., 
Mississippi secedes. 

Jan. 10.— Florida secedes. 

Jan. 11.— Alabama secedes. The New York 
Legislature tenders the whole power and re- 
source^of the State to the General Govern¬ 
ment, an example which is speedily followed 
by other States. . 

Jan. 19.— Georgia secedes. 

Jan. 20.— Louisiana secedes. 

Feb. 8.—The “Southern Confederacy” 
formally established by the Rebel Congress, 
at Montgomery, Ala.; and on-the following' : 
day Jeff. Davis, of Mississippi, chosen Presi- 1 
dent, and Alex. H. Stephens, of Georgia, 
Vice President, of the C. S. A. 

March ,4.—Inauguration of President Iin- 
coln. . . . Texas secedes. - f- 

April 11-13.—Bombardment and final sur- - 
render of Fort Sumter, garrisoned by 70 U. 
S. artillerymen, to 3000 South Carolina troops. ' 
April 15.—The President’s Proclamation , 
calling for 75,000 volunteers for three mouths 
issued, and heartily responded to by the loyal 
States. 

April 17.— Virginia secedes. The arsenal ^ 
at Harper’s Ferry burned. 

April 19.—Attack on the Gth Massachusetts 
regiment in Baltimore, 2 of them killed, 7 . 
wounded : 11 rioters killed and many wound- -, 
ed. The “ Reign cf Terror” of the bridge- 
burners. > 

April 29.—Maryland finally gives in her 
adherence to tlie Union. 

May 3.—The President calls lor 42,000 
more volunteers. 

May II.—Blockade of Charleston and oth¬ 
er Southern ports established. ? 

May 13.—'Queen Victoria issues a Procla¬ 
mation of neutrality. I 

May 20.— Forth Carolina secedes. 

May 21.—Occupation of the “sacred soiF 
of Alexandria, Va., by U. S. troops. Cofc ‘ 
Ellsworth assassinated. 


June 3.—The Rebels routed at PbillippijTa., 
in public, and then apologizing to him in pri - j hy Col. Kelly. . . . Death of Senator Douglas 
vate. Now Carolus does not like to be lam- j June 10.—Battle at Big Bethel, Va., in 
basted upon the stage, and then conciliated j which MajorWinthrop faU-'- 
behind the scenes. He prefers that the pub-' June 17.—-Western V irginia leaves the 
lie have the benefit of the soft words, a 3 well! Rebel section of the State and rejoins' tho 
as of the abuse. Carolus. Union. . . . The Rebels fire upon a railroad 

_ m m train near Vienna, Ya.,JiilItng 8 Union *cl- 

An Original 1 hought of a Little Deaf Mute 

- . 

A little deaf mute boy, who was very desi¬ 
rous of learning the name of every thing that j 
he saw, one day, after looking about among 1 
the flowers and plants, tbs names of which 1 
he could not tell, came to Ms teacher and said j 
to him, “he wished that God would cause the { 


diers. . . . Battle at Bonneville, Mo.; tbe 
Rebels routed with a loss of 59. 

Job® 24. —Tennessee secedes. 

July 2.—Engagement near Martinsburg, 
Ya. The Rebels routed. 

Jnly A—Congress meets in extra'session! G 
July li.—Battle at Ri'efa Mountain, Vsl 
T he Rebels defeated with a loss of 60 killed, 
said wounded. Use Union lass 12 killed and , 
33 wounded. ' 

July 12.—Col. ' Pegntra v rntmtAtf*---. is!?: 


name of each tree, and plant, and flower to l whole force to Gen. McClellan. 

grow written upon its leaves, then he and the { July 13 .— Battle of CarrwAford, Ya. -GI 

other deaf mutes could learn them them- i J* a> ’: 

19 Unson and 15 Reixd toi&ersKdtediV - j:-; 

’selves, as they walked about the gardens and July 21.— -Battle or Bull Run. After » 
ffblfil” . * cf 13 busts •ar.th an eatteiy twS® ar 









thrice their number strongly entrenched, the 
Union army is driven back in disorder towards 
Washington, losing 470 killed, 1011 wounded 
and 1500 taken prisoners. Rebel loss 373 
killed, 1200 wounded. 

July 22.—Gen. 'SfeClellan called to the 
command of the army of the Potomac. 


Feb. 14.—The President proclaims an am¬ 
nesty to all political prisoners who will take 
the oath of allegiance. 

Feb. la.—The extensive fortifications at 
Bowling Green, Ky., evacuated by the rebels 
and occupied by the Union troops. 

Feb. 16.—Gen. Grant, (whois immediately 
promoted to a Major-Generalship for the act,) 
with 25,000 men and 6 gunboats, takes Fort 


Aug. 2.—Gen. Lyon defeats McCulloch Donelson, Tenn., on the Cumberland River, 


at Dug Sgring, Mo., losing 8 killed and 30 
wounded. Rebel loss 40 killed, 44 wounded. 

Ang. 10.—Battle of Wilson’s Creek. Mo. 
Gen. Lyon with 5200 men attacks and puts 
to flight the Rebels 24,000 strong, but being 
killed while heading a charge, his army re¬ 
tires to Rolla, having lost 263 killed, 721 
wounded. Rsbel loss 421 killed, 1300 wound¬ 
ed. 

Aug. 16.—The President proclaims non¬ 
intercourse with the Rebel States. 

Aug. 28-9.—Taking of Forts Hatteras and 
Clark, N. C. Rebel loss in prisoners, 7G5. 

Sept 10.—Battle of Carnifex Ferry, Ya. 
The Rebel general Floyd defeated by Gen. 
Rosecrans, with heavy loss. 

Sept. 12.—Fight at Cheat Mountain, Ya. 
The Rebels lose 40, the Unionists 5. 

Sept. 18.—The Maryland Legislature closed 
by the Provost Marshal, and all the Secession 
members sent to Fort McHenry. 

Sept 20.—Surrender of Col. Mulligan, at 
Lexington, Mo., with 2500 men, to 26,000 
Rebels under Gen. Price, after 4 days’ strug¬ 
gle. 

Oct. 9.—Attack on Wilson’s Zouaves ou 
Santa Rosa Island, Fla.; the Rebels repulsed 
with los3. 


garrisoned by about the same number cf reb¬ 
els, and commanded by Gen, Buckner, after 
three days hard fighting. Generals Floyd and 
Pillow, however, steal away with 5,000 men. 

Feb. 22.-—Washington's birthday is dese¬ 
crated by the inauguration at Richmond, Ya., 
of Jeff. Davis as President, and A. H. Steph¬ 
ens as Yice President, of the C. S. A., “for 
six years.” 

- * - - 

LETTER FROM THE WOODS EX¬ 
CURSIONISTS. 

Occupation in Camp—Navigation of the West 
Branch—One of the Party does not come to 
time—Description of the North East Carry 
—A Primitive Railroad—The Farm — Rev¬ 
erence for .the Stars and Stripes—Fish in 
Lobster Stream—The Inhabitants pronounce 
the Excursion without a Guide “unpreceden¬ 
ted!’ and perilous—They will risk it — Good¬ 
bye if they never return. 

In Camp at Pine Stream Falls, ) 
August 19, 1861. j 
To the Editor of the Bangor Daily Times: 

A day’s work canoeing over the rapids— 
which is decidedly a new experience for us— 
and the labor of cutting wood, building camp 
and getting supper, naturally make me feel a 
little inclined to sleep, now that it is after nine 


The Gallaudet Guide and Deaf Mutes* Companion. 

miles further, is as beautiful a place for a sail ' no ; he could not think lie had acted rightly, 
as one could desire. There is a fine view of for he knew that Peter and James were not: 
ML Katahdin from this lake. Ducks were a- j bad men. He knew that they had done 
bundant all along the river, but, for want of nothing wrong. They had broken none of the 
the fowling-piece, which we depended upon laws, They had only been going about 
Dudley to bring along, we could not get any. preaching the gospel of Christ. Our Saviour- 1 
Our only firearms are a rifle and a revolver. thought they were good and holy men, for he 
IVe find that an excursion down the river loved them better than he did the other dis- 
without an Indian for a guide, or a companion ciples. Yon know he sometimes allowed 
who is acquainted with the route.is considered peter and James and John to go with him, 
here a very unusual thing. Everybody—es- when he would allow none of the rest 


TREES, TLMEEit AND FENCING. before witnesses, and then have it put in 

’ ' writing, that you mav not make a fence, and 

Every farrnar ought to know the qualities then have to pul! it up. 
and uses of the various kinds of wood and I intended to say a few words about the 
timber on his land: that he may know what best timber for other purposes than fences; 

, . ii.. . , , but must defer it to another time. J. R. B. 

young trees to save and what to cut and des- .. 

troy, whether his object be to Iirvo wood to INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIBERS 
burn, or timber for his tools, bnildin" or fen- - 

1 ^ V 1__.1 . » . 


peeially the professional guides—gives us to 
understand that it is a thing entirely “unpre¬ 
cedented” and excessively perilous. How 


lo take Peter nlse. Acts XII. 1—3. 

You would not like for anybody to say you 
were vain, would you ? I know you would 
not, for it is very silly to be vain. Yet we 


often do things not because we must, not be-1 did not know when the angel took him away. 


cause they are right, not because they are ne 
cessary, but because vanity tempts us to do 
them. 


Oct. 12.—Unsuccessful attempt to burn the o’clock at night: but as we shall passChesun- 
Mississippi blockading fleet. cook Farm to-morrow, and that is the last 

Oct. 21.—Battle of Edward’s Ferry, la.: place where we can leave a letter with any 
the Unionists, 1500 strong, are driven back likelihood of its reachipg Bangor before we 
across the Potomac, with a loss of several make our appearance there, I take the oppor- 
hundred men, among them Gen. Baker, U. S. tunity to let our friends at home know that 
Senator from Oregon. . . . Battle of Freder- we are yet in health and prosperity. A glo- 
icktown, Mo.; Rebel loss 200 to 300, Union rious full moon, a big camp-fire, and a tallow 
loss 30. candle tied on a stick stuck in the ground be- 


Oct. 29.—The great Naval Expedition of I side me shed their combined effulgence on 


81 vessels and 15,000 soldiers, under the com¬ 
mand of Commodore Dupont and Gen. Sher- 
men, sails from Fortress Monroe. 


my paper; while Mac sits on a rock before the 
fire, ripping the canvas out of his soaked pan¬ 
taloons to patch the canoe in the morning— 


Nov. 1.—Gen. Scott retires from the com- I for running over the rips at the present low 


mand of the U. S. Army, and is succeeded by 
Gen. McClellan. 

Nov. 2.—Gen. Fremont- removed from the 
command of the "Western Department. 

Nov. 7.—The Union fleet captures Forts 
Walker and Beauregard, at Port Royal en¬ 
trance, S. C.; also the town of Beaufort. 

Nov. 15.—The Rebel “ Commissioners" 
Mason and Slidell brought to Fortress Mon¬ 
roe, by Capt. Wilkes, in the San Jacinto. 

Dec. 2.—Congress meets. 

Dec. 11.—Great fire in Charleston, S. C ; 
loss §10,000,000. Destructive firos in other 
Southern cities at the same time. 

Dec. 17.—The Rebels defeated at Mum- 
fordsville, Ya., with a loss of 33 killed, 50 
wounded. 

Dec. 18.—Gen. Pope surprises a Rebel 
camp and takes 1300 prisoners. 

Dec. 20.—Battle of Drainesville, Ya.; the 
Rebels signally defeated by Gen. McCall, los¬ 
ing 57 killed and 22 wounded. 

Dec. 27.—Mason and Slidell surrendered to 
the British Minister, Lord Lyons. 

Dec. 28.—Gen. Prentiss with 450 men, dis¬ 
perses 900 Rebels under Col. Dofsey, at 
Mount Sion, Boone Co., Mo., killing and 
wounding 150, capturing 135 men, 95 horses 
and 105 guns. 

Dec. 31.—Capture ot Bolixi, Miss., by the 
Unionists. . . Public Debt of the United States 
§500,000,000. 

Jan. 1st, 1862.—Gen. Stevens with 4500 
men, aided by four gun-boats, drives S,000 


stage of the water makes it necessary to do 
something in the way of repairs to our canoe 
| almost every day before starting; and as we 
have to bo in or out of the water as occasion 
may require during the day, “spring bottoms” 
to pants may well be dispensed with. 

I said in my last letter that there were three 
of us; but that was only prospectively. We 
left Dudley at home slightly unwell, but ex¬ 
pecting to come along in a day or two; but 
after wpiting in camp five days, we have con¬ 
cluded that he is not coming, and started on 
our way—homeward bound, though by a 
long route and by as slow stages as our ease 
or pleasure may suggest. 

From the head of Moosehead Lake, where 
our last communication was dated, we went 
on the “railroad” a little more than two miles 
across the N. E. Carry to the West Branch of 


whose nome was Herod Agrippa, Herod 
waa the king of tht Jews, but the -Tews had 
not made him king. The army of the Roman 
had conquered the Jews’ country, and the 
Romans appointed Agrippa to come and rule 
the people. Herod was a vain king, he 
wanted the Jews to love him and praise him. 
The people had not said they did not love 
him and did not want him to be their king, 
but he was afraid they would, and so he was 
determined to try and win the love of them 
all. 


a good king, a wise king, a just king and a, and she said, “ I have seen one of the sons of 
powerful king. He was willing to do any- God.” 

thing to have the Jews love him. He would .“ *\. nd did ke sa 7 ? „ 

have been much troubled and uneasy to hear a « And did you take ; t 

that his people did not love him. His vanity “ Yes, I did, for he looked like an angel, 

made him uneasy, until he should know and I am not ashamed of it.” 

, .. ,. ,That night her husband beat her for giv- 

wbether his people liked him or not. borne - , . ° . , _ . , , 

1 1 , , mg her hand to a stranger, and she was then 

kings do not care if their people do not like ordered to go to heathen festivals as usual, 
them, They have plenty of money and plen- Gaupung towered up, ( and she was a most 


the Penobscot. Being in somewhat of a hurry ty of soldiers, and they think they can make noble looking woman) No, she said;' now 
,, , ,, ... , , , .... . for twenty years 1 have been making offer- 

for our supper, we walked across, and let the their people do whatever they wish them to - t Gaudama atjd he has not stooped mv 


for our supper, we walked across, and let the 
cars follow on behind with our birch and bag¬ 
gage. This railroad is the oldest one in the 
country, having been built, we should judge, 
during the Middle Ages- The rails are made 
of hewn timbers, varying from six to twelve 
inches square, resting on a log foundation— 
the whole affair being now in a rather un¬ 
sound condition; and as the road is a regular¬ 
ly chartered concern, we would call the atten¬ 
tion of the Legislature to the matter. Thelo- 


tneir people uo wnaiever u>ey w.sn mem m ings tQ Gaudamaj and he has not topped my 
do. If a man does not obey them, they send husband from beating me once. Hereafter, I 
some soldiers to cut his head off, or put him pray only to this white man’s God. The 

in prison until he gets willing to obey. wb , ite foreigner looked like an angel: he 

£ „ „ . , ,. spoke to me gently and respectfully, as if I 

But Herod was not such a king. He was /, ad been a man! His God must be the best 
anxious to have the Jews to like him. He God.” She began that night to pray; this 


Rebels from their intrenchments near Port comotive was of much later construction, but 
E Ran. 4^Thc' Rebels defeated at Hunters- of a 8tiU m0re ancient P attern > bein S the kind 


ville Ya., with a loss of 80 men. 

Jan. 6.—The forces of the Rebel Gen: 
Humphrey Marshall defeated and dispersed, 
near Painesville, Ky. 

Jan. 8.—The Rebels routed at Blue Gap, 
Va., with a loss of 15 killed and 30 taken 
prisoners. . . . 1000 Rebels dispersed with 
heavy loss, by 450 Unionists, at Silver Creek, 
Mo. 

Jan. 9.—Gen. Buell enters Kentucky with 
an army of over 100,000 Unionists. 

Jun. 11.—The Expedition under command 
of Commodore Goldsborough and Gen. A. E. 
Burnside, consisting of nearly 100 vessels and 
20,000 men, sets sail from Fortress Monroe. 


of a still more ancient pattern, being the kind 
brought over in Noah’s Ark, viz: a single ox 
harnessed in like a horse, drawing a car of a- 
bout two-jigger capacity. 

At the Lake end of the Carry there isnoth- 
•ng but a dilapidated wharf, stretching far out 
into the shallow water; but at the other end 
there is a “(arm,” which, like all other farms 
in this section of the country, consists of a log 
hoi covered with cedar splits, a spacious barn, 
well boarded and shingled, and a large area 
of cleared land devoted almost entirely to the 
raising of hay and oats, which are sold to the 


wanted alf the world to hear that he was be- was her prayer:—“ Father God, Lord God, 
loved by all the people of the land. But he Honorable God, the Righteous One ! in the 
J ‘ , heavens, in the earth, in the mountains, m 

feared very much that the Jews did not want, the seas, in the north, in the south, in the 
him to be king. And why do you suppose east, in the west, pity me, I pray I” 
he (eared this? The Bible does not tell us This prayer she prayed for five years, ut- 

why, but I think because he knew the Jews t0 make offenn S s to . 

After that time 7 a missionary went into her 


had not made him their king. If they had region; as soon as she heard another white 
appointed him king, this would show that foreigner had come, she ran, and sat down at 

they liked him, and wished him to rule over b ‘ s ^ eet f° r c ‘ ne ^ a J s - She was converted, 
.i * . ,, j, , .. . . , and was the means of cod verting her husband 

them, but the Romans made him kmg, and and al i her famiIy> and 0 f raising up three 

they did not care whether the people loved churches. She was deaconess, sexton, and 
him or not, but the Romans loved Herod and everything. She became a Bible-Talker. 

. . i i • ,, . . j She could never stop to learn herself, but had 

they wanted to honor him, so they appointed „, ’ , 

. ’ j lv all her children taught, and she treasured up 

him kiug of the Jews. flip ?\f»rintnre» in a most. wnnflmnR irsv Tt*nr 


m or not, but the Romans loved Herod and everything. She became a Bible-Talker. 

. •» . v i * a • . j She could never stop to learn herself but had 

ey wanted to honor him, so they appointed 1t , . v. , * . ’ A 

J 1 j Lt' h er children taught, and she treasured up 

m kmg of the Jews. the Scripture in a most wondrous way. For 

Now what do you think this vain Herod months this woman has been with me over 
did'to get the people’s love? He did two the burning plains, when I have been com- 
. * , , . , ... , , nelled to wear a towel for a turban, dipped m 

very wicked deeds, he committed two very £ yery coo , sprlng we came t0 , j r ’ ead ing the 

heinous sins, and what were they ? Bible in her language, and she talking iL 

The Lord Jesus was not now living upon This woman had been a fortune-teller, and 


Jan. 13.—Hon. Simon Cameron, Secretary lumberers, and on which the farmers depend; the earth, he had been crucified and had as- one jdaya 1 wLTa^rnn fwav 
of War, resigns and is appointed Minister to f or t i, e other necessaries ofhfe: consequently j ceuded to heaven, but he had left his twelve p rom her ’ ‘ J 
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Russia.—He is succeeded by Hon. Fdwin A. , . _ , .. ^ r 

Stanton of Penn. ’ they complain of the war and the prospects of 

Jan. 16,—Desperate fight near Irontony, the lumbering business the coming winter; 
Mo., between 4000 Rebels under Jeff. Tbomp- nevertheless, the average state of feeling is 
son, and 800 Lnionists. Many killed on both ag j n t e ]|; gen t and patriotic as'in the citv. 


son, and 800 Lnionists. Many killed on both ag j n t e ]|; gen t a nd patriotic as'in the city. 
sides. The Unionists at length retire, over- _ jc.-i.-i -I, 

powered by numbers. The Stars aud Str, P es > which we carr ^ w,th 

Jan. 17.—Death of Ex-President John Ty- us, and which, so far as we can learn, have 


bcuucu lvj uu, *ju\i uitu tciti xiwa from her 

disciples behind him in the world to preach <~y eSj " S3 j d Gaupung, 
in his stead. And the disciples preached. Sit down, sister.” 

They reproved the wicked Jews for their So down she sat, the whole long day; lis- 

temng to Gaupung s wonderful stones. 

sins, and preached that man could be saved « ^ 0 w,” she said, u there was once a won- 


1 1 have a charm. 


The Stars and Stripes, which we carry with only through the blood of Christ But very derful Man in this world, whose face shone 


ler at Richmond, Ya. 

Jan. 18.—Battle of Somerset, Ky. The 
Rebels are signally defeated by Gens. Schcepff 
and Thomas, losing their General, Felix K. 
Zollicofi'ex, with 700 killed and taken priso¬ 
ners, and their whole camp and baggage. 

Feb. 6.—Commodore Foote, with 4 iron 
and 3 wooden gunboats, takes Fort Henry on 


never before visited these wilds, are every¬ 
where greeted with joy; and one of the two 
small flags which decorated the bow and stern 
of the canoe, was begged away from us. 

The distance across the two-mile carry was 
accomplished by our train in less than an 


many of the Jews hated the apostles, and 
wanted them put to death as they had put the 
blessed Saviour to death. 

Herod heard that the Jews hated the apos¬ 
tles, and he wished to kill some of them to 
please the Jews. So he sent some soldiers 


like a rainbow. One day He saw a woman 
crying, and He went up to her, and asked, 

1 Why weepest thou, Mary ?’ Then He spoke 
kind words to her, and made her happy. 
Now this Being, who spoke so kindly to a 
woman, was the Son of God 1”' Then she 
went on to tell her of the charm, which was i 
to go and call back her husband, and not 

, . , - , c*__ c 


to kill the apostle James. And they caught gco ] d him any more, because this Son of God 


ana o nwien guuiwais, uu ——-- t- -j ..- —- i - , , . . . , ,, 

the Tennessee River, with the Rebel General hour, and we immediately started down the him and put him tc death with a sword, commanded that women should obey their 
, m-i i i__ , 1 - _ . m,.. • £-.1 t _- - j_i tj—.a k„ n -ri husbands. 


Lloyd Tilghman and 60 men, the remainder river in search of a camping place. The river 


of its garrison of 5000 having fled to Fort h d for about ten mifes below, is called 
Donelson. ’ , _ , _ „ ’ , 

Feb. 7.—Roanoke Island, N. C., captured “Moose Ground Dead Water—still and calm 


The sinful Jews rejoiced and Herod heard of husbands. j 

it. And he sent and had Peter put in prison, frora the heathen village, and wanted to see ' 
intending to put him to death also. And the « t b e big teacheress” that had the ebartn, for j 


by the Unionists under Oen. Burnside, who! as a lake, with low and level wooded banks, 

lose 50 killed and 225 wounded. Rebel loss . w bieh are overflowed to a great extent in the 
3,500 killed and taken prisoners; among the . .. , , . , 

former, O. Jennings Wise, son of Ex-Gov. | s P nn ?- camped about two miles below , 

Wise and one of the most violen t secessionists j the Carry, and remained there till this morn- 
of Virginia. As the fruits of this victory, the j j n g; going up every night by moonlight to see [ 
whole coast of North Carolina comes into the j ;f Gud ] ev bad arrived, and spending the days 
possession of the unionists. \ . 

Feb. 10.—Gen. Stone arrested and token to J » delicious laziness, or in scouting excursions 

Fort Lafayette, on a charge of treason. i either for reeonnoisance or pleasure. AtLob- 

Feb. 13.—Geu. Lander surprises and breaks j ster Stream—half a mile below our camp—we 
Bp a Rebel camp at Blooming Gap, 4 a., 'i * could catch fish enough in a few minutes to 
lag 18. and capturing 17 officers and 4i> prr*. .. . „ ' . T - * 

r satisfy ail our wants, and Lobster Lake, two I 


people rejoiced more than ever. " Now,” 
said they, “ Herod is a good king. He is a 
friend to the Jews. We will always love 


he said that woman, who had been such a j 
brawler that nobody could live in peace in , 
her neighborhood, was then living very hap- j 
pily with her husband the quietest ot all, and 


him and obey him. We will tell the Romans j the men of the place were anxious that their 


he is a good king.” When Herod heard that 
the people were greatly pleased, he was very 
proud. His vanity told him that he had act- 


wives should join the Christians, because they : 
understood the Christian religion did not si- j 
low women to scold their husbands 1 j 

Now all this good resulted from that one 1 


ted very smartly. And—wicked monster ! expression of sympathy, in giving the hand to 

that he was—he would willingly have killed : a heathen woman. This I call the greatest 

,,, ,, ,,_sermon ever preached by that missionary, 

all the apostles if he could have caught them. t - aat rjfi ogfonary was dear, good Dr. Jcd- 

Butdid he think he had done right? No, go S ,—Female Missionary Intelligencer. ‘ 


ces When I want fuel, I cut the wood that 
is crooked, or that I know will not grow to 


We have made arrangements whereby we 
are enabled to offer the following Magazines 


Herod could not think he had acted right¬ 
ly but he did not care, so he pleased the peo¬ 
ple and got them to like him, His heart was 


far their representations are correct, and how bare and wicked and vain. He did not love 
far they are induced by business interests, we tbe Lord Jesus, though lie had often heard of 
shall discover. We are becoming quite ex- bim, and heard that he was the Son of God. 
pert in the use of thebirch, and are determined H 0 you not think he was very wicked and 
to fry the thing. If we get through, you may hard-hearted ?■ Do you not feel that God 
hear from us again; if not, here is good-bye would surely punish him for his dreadful con- 
from Micawber, Jn. duct? 


hear from us again; if not, here is good-bye would surely punish him for his dreadful con- 

from Micawber, Jn. duct? 

1 _ * ~~ ’ God did show Herod his displeasure at his 

THE VAIN KING. \■ - . xr a . t> . - 

_ (.wickedness. For when Herod put Deter m 

Now about that time. Herod the king stretched forth Lia^prlSbff, Gcd sent an angel by night to deliver 
hind to vet certain of the chnrch. And he killed J him. And the angel came at midnight and 
James the Brother ef John with the sword, and be- ! opened the heavy iron gates ot the strong 
canse he saw it pleased the Jews, he proceeded farther ] prisOD, and loosed the chains from the Lands 


timber; such as witch-hazel, blue beech, Newspapers in club with the Gems at 
iron wood, button ball, and the like, and save e rt -' at b reduced rates. 

what is more valuable, which by the clearing ! ^ Any person sending us the name of a 

away, has room and air to grow. ! new subscriber-accompanied by the money 

Forfenees we need some durable kind of tim- j entitled to a choice of any one of the 

, . t v i j e . • I following periodicals at the low rates men- 

ber. An ignorant man who should tence bis „ ° 1 

tioned: 

land with but ton ball, maple, or even oak. ash. - ■ ■ . . ' 

. nc i,. f ^ .. . t Harper’s Monthly Magazine (N. Y.) 

or elm, would and his fences rotten in halt a J ° v , ' 

Regular price* To our new sypscriocrt, 

dozen years; while those of his neighbor, who s 3 .oo SU 75 

knew what kind of timber to take, would be Continental Monthly, (Boston.) 

good after twenty years use. [This is a Magazine peculiarly adapted to the wants of 


and feet of Peter, and led him out into the 
street and let him go. Soldiers were sleeping 
around Peter, and some were standing at the 
door to guard hire, but the Lord made a 
heavy sleep to come upon them all, and they 


In the morning, when they awoke, they saw 
the chains and the door wide open, but Peter 
was not there. Then some one came and 
told Herod that Peter had escaped. When 


good after twenty years use. [This is a Magazine peculiarly adapted to tke wants of 

For rails, I consider chestnut the best. I oa ” ,J “ te frien ^ U ^ 55=E8e t 3 de | ,th " lho ”‘ 

1 and elegance and simplicity of style -without targiaity or 

have often read that red-cedar is best for rails, childishness.] 

but X have not found it SO. It is my experi* Regular price* ; 2o our new subscribers, 

enee that good chestnut rails, from trees large $3.oo $1.75 

enough to split into quarters, if cut in May or Knickerbocker Magazine N. Y ) 

T , . , , ... . , , . ...» Regular price, 2b our neur subscribers, 

June, and baked, will never rot, but last till $ 3.00 $1*50 

they wear out with the mere dripping of air; Godey’s Ladies’ Book (Philadelphia.) 
which if the rails are quite heavy, will require Regular price. To our new subscribers. 

full half a century. I have chestnut rails on S3.00 Sl.75 

my farm that I know to be at least forty years Pierson’s Magazine (Philadelphia.) 

, , , ... r r . . . Regular price. To our new subscriber , 

old, but still fii for some use. My red-cedar s °.00 $1.00 

rails seldom last fifteen years; but then they [The two preceding are the best Ladies’ Magazines ia 


... ,, , , Regular price, - To our new subscriber , 

old, hut still ni for some use. My red-cedar § 3.00 $1.00 

rails seldom last fifteen years; but then they [The two preceding are the best Ladies’ Magazines in 
were not split; and that may be the reason; the world.) 


We are, most of us, very vain. We are he heard it he was very angry. And when 
vain because we are sinful. If we were not Peter could not be found he commanded the 
_ , . ,, , soldiers who had watched him to be put to 

sinful we would not be vain. God looks upon death _ what ? put lhe so ldiers to death be- 

vanity as a great sin. He sometimes sends a cause they let the Lord deliver Peter! They 
dreadful punishment on vain persons. You could not prevent the Almighty from taking 

shall hear how he punished a vain king. a "’ a J- ,But Herod did not care, he was 

_ , , ■, c r j • disappointed. He was bent on pleasing the 

Once there was a king in t e an o u ea j e ^ s ^ and [, e was angry at his disappointment. 

whose nome was Herod Agrippa, Herod He did not feel at all sorry that he was going 
waa the king of tht Jews but the -Tews had to kill the apostle. He did not seem to feel 
not made him king. The army of the Roman that God would punish him for hiswicbed- 
, ness, for his heart was still hard and fight and 

had conquered the Jews country, and the va ; n c . H T _ 

Romans appointed Agrippa to come and rule No be Concluded next month.) 


as I know that a chestnut pole too small to Arthur s Home Magazine (Phila ) 

split, especially if not baked, will rot in a few f**' r ° °“ r rsew^scr^rs, 

r > l J ’ $2.00 $1.50 

years. Next to the chestnut, I think butter- Cocgregaticnaiist (Boston.) 

nut the most durable- I have no other kind Regular price. To enr new subscribers. 

of timber besides these three that I even think $ 2.00 $1.23 

of taking to make a permanent fence. I sup- F°rtlaml Transcript (Portland, Me.) 

. t . . . , [The best literary weekly in New England—abounding 

pose however, that pine and hemlock must , . . , 4 ... . . . .. 

r ’ 1 in stones, anecdotes, valuable agilcultural and other 

make durable rails. items, etc.) 

For posts, butternut is, I think, better than Regular price, * lo our new subscribers. 

chestnut It does not rot off so soon in the #i.oO $ .75 

ground. "White oak, though not fit for rails f*A 

a 1 . ° . [Baited by Col. John W. Forney, Clerk of the United 

makes tolerable posts; differing from chestnut States Senate. Contains all the war news ia detail, be- 
posts in that the upper part often rots wnile Bito other interesting matter.) 
the part in the ground remains solid : where- Regularpnee. To cur new subscribers. 

as on the contrary the bottom of a chestnut Eater’s (Illustrated) Weekly cn‘Y.) 
post always rots off long before the upper part regular price. To our new subscribers, 

decays. $ 2.50 $1.50 

For the last reason, I think the most dura- Orders roust in all cases be aceompa- 

able kind o( fence is a halfstone fence; that is to nied by the money. Address "George Wing, 
say, the stones about knee high, or as much Bangor, Maine, 
in ore as you may pile it up by clearing the T hb 

stones out of your lot, with two or threerails YORK EVENING POST, 

atop of the stones. The chestnut or butter- 

nut posts, set in the stones, and thus kept from A DaiIy ’ Sami ' Weekl7 lnd Wetily 

the wet earth, would last as long as the rails __ m 

a . > FOR THE UNION AND TEE WAR 

and only need to be straightened up now and 

tben ‘ * No Compromise or Sympathy with Traitors. 

A stonewall, of the height for a lawful _ 

fence,(in New Jersey four feet two inches Tb’ 3 wcllinowajoarnal ie now In tho E.’ity.firjt year 

J or its existence. It has always b^en a leading journal 

above the ground, I do not know the legal of this city .taking part in all the discussions of the day, 

• * 1 a * *vr -n 7 x ° and uttering its sentiments with candor, fearlessness 

height in New England, but any intelligent and independence, Fbezdom now xsd iorever, has 

been aad will continue to be Its motto. 

neighbor can tell you :)a stone wall as high as _ . , 

, 0 . , , , Thr Principles by which It i 3 guided are. 

that is too costly to build ; and too apt to be A SlKICT C o-.srr.r CT iov of the Coxkitttxox, 

knocked down, or pulled down by reckless Ec ^o°roLmciL T joBB*Br T ’ 

boys after rabbits or other, game. 1 prefer Hosmt Mm foe Ornoz, 

, „ , , The SorFEEShios of the Sieve Poweb. 

therefore, even when stones are plenty, to Feee Soil *fd Feee Sfeech, 

throw them in a heap that, as the Irishman fan SSf ’SSam iDBt tre4TOn nDH1 «“ 

said, if it ever falls over, will be higher than Bat the Etehiho Post, while it 1 , fearless in the ei- 

. a . ,. , _ „ :1 r _._presslon oflta opinions.aims chiefly at being .good 

at first; and to have a rail fence Ot two Or newspaper. It will contain fall accounts of all the ln- 
three rails atop of iL tereetlng occurrences of the day. embracing 

Another reason tor putting two or three „ . „ ^ . . 

e ^ 0 _ 2nd. PoLimaLl>ocainents,RfportsofMeetings,Bpeech- 

rails on top of the stones is to Stop sheep) es and Proceedings of Legislative Bodies. 


IKE TOUCH OF KINDNESS. 

A _ 

RY MRS. MASOX, OF TOCXGOO, EURMAH. 

The first Christian Karen woman I met in 
Burmah told me this story. Sixteen years 
before, she was one day by the Sal wen river, 
when she saw a ship coming up. She ran to 


Would it have been wrong for the Jews to see it, when a tall, handsome white foreigner 
love Herod? Oh no; it would have been stepped on the shore. He came up to Her 

very right for the people to love him if he had u^afoV^how do you d o)?“Ifeft, 
been good and just aud kind. But this Herod Th’kyen" (well, my lord,) was asked and 
wanted to make the people love him. He answered, when he inquired where she was 

wanted the elders of the people and the rich going, and bade her go in peace. The white 
, . , foreigner returned to the ship, and she stood 

men to come to mm and tell him that he was g az ; n! r after it. Soon her brothers came up, 


threerails atop of iL terestmg occurrences of (he day. embracing 

. , ... , 1st, A Complete History of the War, 

Another reason tor putting two or three „ . „ ^ . . 

r # ° _ 2nd. PoLiTUtAL BocumentSTRf ports of Meetings, Bpeech- 

rails on top of the stones is to Stop sheep! ea and Proceedings of Legislative Bodies. 

which very soon learn to climb or leap over si T “ ^ J lDteUigence ' Be ' 

Stone fences J but will be stopped by the rails, 4th. European Nevs—A dvices by the foreign steamers 
zc tifrbt Ptinnirh letters from our own correspondents, and extracts 

It niwa and tlgtlt enou o n. from English and translations from continental 

I do not think much of wire fences. So journals. 


zc „ nr ] fio-Tif pnnmrh leuers irom our own corresponuems, ana extracts 

It niwa ana tlgllt enou o il. from English and translations from continental 

I do not think much of wire fences. So journals. 
r T . a.t r -it 5th, Miscellaneous Reading Poetry* Bcok Reviews* 

far as X have seen, those farmers who have Tales, Anecdotes and Gossip. 

tried them once have not tried them again. Ia short, it is the design of the editors to make lha 

Near cit.es, where t.mber.s scarce and high, the best newspaper IN THE country. 
they may perhaps be che aper than rail fences No (ains of , abor noeI[ien8fi ln ffioney wiu ba 


00 

- 25 00 
75 


Of the many kinds of fence, the post and spared to accomplish this end 

. . As the Daily Evening Post circulates more largely, 

rail ience IS undoubtedly the best for Strength perhaps, than any other city journal among merchants, 

, , * *t>, o ^ r _ -ii capitalists, bankers, lawyers, brokers, manufacturers and 

and durability. kFUChaience when new, Will basiness meugenerally, it has always been a moat eli- 

ihp mo<;t hreaohv cattle If made of advertising medium. But since the war its ciren- 

stop me mosi Dreacny cauie. xi raaue oi Iation haB enurmoaslr ioC rea-ed, which fact offers addi- 

good seasoned timber, it will stand fifteen to tionai inducements to those who 

twenty years before the bottoms of the posts wish tiieir business made known. 

give way, even if set directly in the ground. The Semi-Weekly Evenino Post, published regu- 
° J1 Iariy on Wednesdays and Saturday?, contains ail the 

And when the posts come loose .and begin to reading matter of the Daily Eyekifg Post, and the 
„ ,, , . * r i j • latest news by telegraphs and mails, up to the hour of 

fall, you can make the fence do good service publication. 

for fifteen or twenty years more, by either Tne Weekly Evening Post, published every Thura- 

day, ia edited with special reference to the wants of 
piling stones about the posts, or keeping them country readers, and besides all the articles of general 

nn with a Qfakc driven nn carh cirle interest published in the Daily Evenito Post, contains 

up Wlttl a ..tout stake artven on eacn side. a complete digest of the news of the day, and an Jigri - 

If, however, you want timber or time to cultural Column, devoted to the interest and instruction 
1 _ fj farmers. It contains forty long columns of reading 

make a regular post and rail fence, there are matter every week, making it 

other kinds offence that are cheaper, if less AN ADMIRABLE FAMILY PAPER. 

durable. The old worm fence made of six or _ 

eight heavy rails to a length, resting on a TERMS 

stone at each angle, and piled zig-zag fashion, 

so that each length kept up the next, was a daily evening post. 

strong and durable fence, but took up too JtSlf ‘ d ™“ C8 - ' - * - 8 <8 

much room and too much timber, and is only siugie Copy, per month - - . 75 

to be thought of where timber is very plenty. seart -weekly evening fqst 

and time to make fence very scant. I have Zi Published every Wednesdag and Saturday. 

an outside fence to my hill pasture, made of Single Copi-, Oae Year, in adiance - - $3 00 

heavy chestnut and cedar poles, set not zig- Two Copies, •• “ - J ®> 

zag, but in a straight (me, with stones or Ten Co j, ie £ . u - 20 oo 

heaps of stones under every joint, the upper ’ weeelt Eviinso post. 

poles kept up by pairs of. stout stakes. Such /, published emy Thursday. 

a fence will last a dozen years, and then by smgie Copy, One Year, in ad»anca - - $3 oo 

removing the stakes, lasta dozen years more, Three Copies, - “ ... 5 00 

or till the poles decay. TenCop^!’ » " ' - 12 00 

Whatever kind of fence you make, let it be TwentyCopies * u - - 2000 

Straight and Strong, and full as high as four ADy larger number at the rate of $1 a year, 
feet. Better have no fence at all than a mean Subscriptions may commence at any r 

Weak fence that Will teach y our own and your mor ^ anbPCribers, win be entitled to an extra copy for 
neighbors’ cattle to be unruly; and expose you his services; or for ten subscribers he Will receive a 
to continual foss and vexation. The profits 

from farming are not large ; and one weak place R*rae term*. I its uot necessary that the members of a 
in your fence, by letting in cattle at an un- cicbetonM receive their 

1 , ’ „ , * i___ -11 ^ Each subscribers name U printed od his paper. Clergy- 

lucky time, may cause you to lO-C ail the men are supplied at the following raus 

profit of that field for the year, if not more 'Daily, per annom.$5 oo 

than all. . Semi Weekly, per annom ... 200 

When you have an outside, or partition j w.eUy, per »nnnm - - - - - ’ 

c . ■ 1 A—, vr ,„ u.,™,™. Money mzy be forwiritd at oar rule. Specimen 

fence, to make, first be sun. you Have O ot your w j U ^ se „t/r« to all who desire it. 

boundary line right: and if there is any dispute ' _ 

with your neighbor, either as to the place or c B(! y AJfT 4 co., 

the corner, or "the part of the fence each should j ’ ofte ofihe Evening Tbit 

make; first come to an agreement with him* « y-tna etreet cjraor of Liberty, Nev-Yi.ri; 


■WEEELT EYEmsO POST. 









